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PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


CHICAG(, ILL. 

CHARLES CONRADIS, 30 South Market St.; 
practices before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

JOHN B. DAISH, 1410 Security Trust bldg.; 
Interstate Commerce cases only. 

WALTER E. McCORNACK, Suite 956 First 
National Bank bldg.; formerly attorney for 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; Counselor at 
Law. 

JAMES A. WAGONER, Suite 37, 154 W. Ran- 
dolph St.; specializing Interstate Commerce 
Cases. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN, Rose bidg.; Attorney 
at Law, Commerce Counsel for The National 
Petroleum Association. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST & 


FOSTER, 1002-3-4-5 First National Bank 
bldg. Mr. E. E. Williamson associated on 
traffic matters. 

NEW YORK. 


RICHARD J. DONOVAN, 170 Broadway; 
Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and 
trials of cascs before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a specialty; Experts on railroad 
tariffs furnished ; Correspondence invited. 
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SHREVEPORT, LA. 

EMERSON BENTLEY, 224 First National Bank 
bldg.; Attorney at Law; Special attention to 
commerce practice before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Railroad -Commission 
of Louisiana. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. R. SMALL, 1605-14 Pierce blidg.; practices 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
BELT & GRAVES, Attorneys at Law, 810- 


814 Times bldg.; practice before Interstate 
Commerce Commission and all Courts. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado 
bldg. ; practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all Courts. 


CHAS. D. DRAYTON (formerly Attorney for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission), Colo- 
rado bldg. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs bldg.; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES, Attorney at Law, Colo- 
rado bldg.; former member of the Department 
of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; In- 
terstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST 
& FOSTER, 805-6-7-8 Westory bldg. Mr. E. E. 
Williamson associated on traffic matters. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER, Corcoran bldg. (for- 
merly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as Ex- 
pert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty.). Spe 
cialty: Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost 
of Service Tests and Comparisons in Interstate 
and Intrastate Rate Litigation. 





WHEN YOU WANT 


RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS, 
COPIES OF TARIFFS, COMPLAINTS, ORDERS, ETC., 
TRANSCRIPTS OR VERBATIM REPORTS OF 
HEARINGS, ARGUMENTS OR ORDERS, 

OR ANY OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 


WRITE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





30 SO. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 
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|| DURABLE DAYTONS READY FOR ROAD TEST, J | 


A FEW OF THE DURABLE DAYTONS IN ACTIVE SERVICE 
THE DIFFERENT LINES OF BUSINESS REPRESENTED 
DEMONSTRATE THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF 

DURABLE DAYTONS TO ANY TRUCKING PROBLEM. 


Our traffic department will gladly assist in computing truck costs as applied to your business. 


THE DAYTON AUTO TRUCK CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Factory Branch, 1700 Wabash Ave,, CHICAGO Write for Catalog 
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A REVOLVATOR 


TIERS IN TIGHT CORNERS 
THE Revolving base 


feature of our Re- 

volvator or Port- 
able Tiering Machine 
enables you to stack 
material in the tight- 
est corners and most 
cramped quarters. This 
is evidenced by the fact 
that one company (name 
on application) recently 
wrote us as follows: 


‘“‘We find the revolving 
base feature of your Revol- 
vator very useful when piling 
in tight corners.’ 


Besides this the Revolvator reduces the cost of han- 
dling material and increases the capacity of your ware- 
house by utilizing space usually wasted. 

If you are not fully posted on this latest labor-saving 
machine, write today for a copy of our booklet T. W.., 
‘*How a Revolvator Saves Time, Money and Space.’’ 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


364 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
19-B 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


New York—Boston E'S 
Philadelphia—Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 


AND 


Jamaica—Par ama Canal 
Colombia —Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 


CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railway. 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 


q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changes in 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 


q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this summer and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y 
Pier 5 North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. Pier 1 Pratt St., ore, Md 
321 St. Charles Street, Néw Orleans, La 





NO CAR SHORTAGE 


VIA THE 


TRAFFIC ROUTE. 


Special and individual service given to each 
shipper or student according to his needs. 


It's the only through Traffic Route carrying 
expert guides on board giving thorough instructions 
on all points. You take your own time, following 
your own schedule. 


Commodity Rates only apply and no exceptions in 
the Tariff. 


Concurrences received from many of the big Railroad 
and Traffic men of the country. 


September class still open for a few more enrollments. 
Don’t delay. 


For further information concerning our Correspondence 
Course on Trafic Work send for our Free Booklet, 


‘‘ Opportunity via the Traffic Route”’ 


(NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE 
10 So. La Salle St. 


Dept. A. CHICAGO. 
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PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service — linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


30 So. Market St., 


CHICAGO 


























Wells Fargo & Company Express 


CARRIERS AND FORWARDERS TO ALL FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Low rates on export or import shipments by freight or express quoted 
on application 


a0 ee 
neem eel at t Cet ee ' 


Through Bills of Lading Issued 


Wells Fargo & Company maintains unequaled Customs Brok- 
erage departments at New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Laredo, 
El Paso, Seattle and San Francisco. | 

Wells F argo & Company also maintains exclusive offices and 
responsible correspondents at London, Liverpool, Paris, Ham- 
burg and other important shipping centers throughout the world. 


MONEY ORDERS 
AND 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Payable Throughout the World 
Money Paid by Telegraph 


a LLL! ALLEL LLL LOLOL LA 
al 


Our own Service is maintained throughout United States, Mexico, 
Hawaii, Alaska and the Yukon 


A valuable book of foreign shipping instructions will be sent to any address 
on application to 


D. G. MELLOR, Foreign Traffic Manager 


51 Broadway 
30 No. Dearborn St. NEW YORK 81-89 Second St. 
CHICAGYU SAN FRANCISCO 
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—— TRAFFIC BULLETIN —— 


A daily and weekly publication designed to fulfill the needs of 
shippers, carriers, lawyers and all others who desire to keep 
abreast with the developments in the traffic world; 


Weekly Edition issued every Saturday by 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
at Chicago, Il. 
Copyright, 1912, by The Traffic Service Bureau. 
ISSUED IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE 


TT 


E. F. HAMM, 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
Ww. C. TYLER, 


AFFICWORL)) 


President 
Vice-President and General Counsel 
Secretary and Treasurer 


FRANCIS W. LANE, Editor 
E. C. VAN ARSDEL, Manager 
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All subseriptions are payable in advance and renew auto- 
matically at end of period unless specific notification to contrary 
is given to publisher. 

All remittances a be made payable to order of THE 
TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU and should be in Chicago or 


New York exchange. We have to pay exchange on checks on 
outside banks. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates will be made known upon application to 
the Chicago office. 





SPECIAL SERVICE 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU has facilities for 
securing any special information upon traffic matters desired. 
This includes examination of records, copying reports and tariffs 
or compiling data upon traffic affars, either from the records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or from the reeords of 
any of the various state commissions. Charges for this service 
are based upon actual time consumed and are extremely low. 
Tell us what you want and we will tell you what we can do. 


Ciricagoe WONG 5 ccc cteccccees 30 South Market St. (Old No. 126) 
Washington Office..............+... 506 to 510 Colorado Building 
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Read the Crop Reports and 


KEEP THE CARS MOVING! 





Notwithstanding that the first hearing of the pres- 
ent season on alleged irregularities in weighing prac- 
tices is scheduled to take place before Chairman 
Prouty at St. Paul on September 13, there are some 
indications that the seat of war will soon be trans- 
ferred to the South. A communication has been 
sent to Secretary Marble of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by E. B. Teague, proprietor of 
the Advance Lumber Company at Birmingham, 
Ala., in which some valuable suggestions are given 
for avoiding weight overcharges; and the secretary 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of New. Orleans 
has sent out a communication to all members ask- 
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ing for an expression of views as to what reforms 
are necessary. If the latter communication suc- 
ceeds in bringing out as many conflicting views as 
similar circulars of inquiry sent out during the last 
year from commercial organizations and individu- 
als in the North, another large section of a year 
may be needed by the Commission in its endeavor 
to bring order out of chaos. The suggestion by 
Mr. Teague that railroads be required to publish the 
light weight of their equipment would doubtless be 
of value so far as the correction of gross discrep- 
ancies is concerned. The liability to variation, how- 
ever, renders this measure of little value in the ad- 
justment of the smaller difficulties. 


THE CAR SITUATION. 


Considering the fact that the “peak” in the mat- 
ter of car supply may be expected nearly two 
months hence, those who may be too optimistic as 
to the matter of car supply for handling the crops 
will find little nourishment in the latest report of 
car surplus and shortage as presented elsewhere. 
The figures will bear repetition. In the period from 
August 15 to August 29 the surplus has decreased 
from 58,623 to 36,047 cars, a reduction of 22,576, 
and during the same period the shortages have in- 
creased from 14,722 to 26,297, an increase of 11,575 
cars, or a net reduction in the surplus of 34,151. 
This gives a net surplus of 9,750 upon which to 
draw during the coming two months or thereabout. 

From whatever angle the situation may be 
viewed, the condition shown by these figures is one 
to be treated seriously; yet there is one thought 
which it is perhaps worth while to utter as an anti- 
dote against anything approaching hysteria. This 
is based upon two qualities that seem to be inher- 
ent in most of the samples of human nature which 
have come under observation. One is that a situa- 
tion is apt to be mentally exaggerated in proportion 
to the closeness with which one is brought to its 
culmination and the other is that kind of selfish- 
ness which modern business methods invariably 
require—that is to say, that the one in charge of an 
interest must uphold that interest as against rivals 
from within as well as from without the aggrega- 
tion of which it is a part. The application in the 
present instance is: In view of the probability of 
a shortage of cars every individual having a pros- 
pective need for a certain number is likely to make 
a request for a considerable percentage more than 
he actually requires. If he does not get them, and 
it is quite in the course of events that he does not 
always, he complains of a shortage equal to the dif- 
ference between the number for which he made 
requisition and the number he actually gets—not 
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the difference between his requisition and the num- 
ber he actually had to have under economical usage. 


This is the starting point of the shortage so far 
as the public knows of it. The next boost the idea 
gets is from the railroad official in charge of car dis- 
tribution for that division. If a dozen or fifty ship- 
pers have made requisition for more cars than they 
actually need, he in turn passes on the demand in 
behalf of his division and in turn complains of a 
shortage equal to the difference between his requisi- 
tions and the numbers of cars he actually gets. “And 
thus from hour to hour,” as Touchstone might say, 
the shortage grows, so far as figures on paper are 
its principal indication. When the actual congestion 
occurs, that is another matter. 

The principal point sought to be conveyed is that 
the symptoms of the approaching malady appear 
some time before the disease actually strikes. Many 
times there have been nothing beyond symptoms. 
At the present time, however, there is little chance 
that an attack of more or less virulence can be avoid- 
ed and a reasonable amount of prophylactic treat- 
ment is not an indication of over-caution but of in- 
telligent prevision. 

In a previous mention of other aspects of the 
same subject mention was made of the possibility 
of an insufficient supply of motive power adding its 
weight on the wrong side of the car balance. It 
will be interesting, therefore, to note the figures that 
are given elsewhere, as prepared by the American 
Railway Association, which show the relative pro- 
portions of locomotives to cars at different periods 
covering several years. Assuming that these loco- 
motives are in condition to perform full service un- 
til, at least, the arrival of winter impairs their effi- 
ciency, the number should be fairly adequate. 


As an expression of the views of a very impor- 
tant class of shippers upon the general subject, it is 
perhaps worth while to quote from the Southern 
Lumberman. In a recent issue that publication, 
though reporting numerous cases of alleged short- 
age among the lumber dealers of the South, says 
editorially : 

“The railroads have done all they could do, and 
are doing all they can do to prevent or ameliorate 
a car shortage this fall. With the passing away of 
some of the needless fright felt by investors over 
regulation the financing of railroad undertakings 
has become much easier, this being greatly helped 
along by substantial increase of net earnings as the 
business of the country has improved. The records 
show that 133,117 freight cars were built last year, 
and that a little more than half this number were 
built during the first four months of this year. No 
doubt during the past three months car building has 
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at least kept up the pace set during the first four 
months in the year, with result that by the time the 
crop movement is fully under way probably as many 
cars will have been built this year as last. The mo- 
tive power of most of the roads has also been con- 
siderably increased in efficiency, and in many in- 
stances notable improvements have been made since 
the disastrous.car shortage of 1906 in roadbeds and 
terminal facilities. This is doing as well as could 
be reasonably expected, seeing the conditions the 
railroads have had to confront, and considering also 
that under normal conditions nearly one-third of the 
freight cars in this country are idle during all but 
four or five months of the crop moving season.” 

So far as the provision of new equipment is con- 
cerned, it may be stated that figures compiled by the 
Wall Street Journal show that if the average for the 
year is maintained until its close the roads will have 
ordered 220,000 cars and 4,720 locomotives—both 
figures in excess of the orders of any previous year 
with two exceptions. If the available equipment is 
handled with even reasonable dispatch by shippers 
and consignees.and the transportation service is 
taken care of with perhaps a little more than ordin- 
ary efficiency, there should not be such a conges- 
tion of freight as to make itself felt outside of the 
larger terminals. 





KEEP THE CARS MOVING! 


Why? Look at the Crop Reports 





Suspends Furniture Tariffs 





The Commission on August 30 issued two supple- 

mental orders, Nos. 1 and 2, continuing the suspension 
of the proposed advances in furniture rates. The first 
further suspends the original suspension from September 
3 to March 31, and the second suspends tariffs filed to 
become effective on September 3, the date to which the 
original tariffs were suspended, to April 30. 
When the first increased rates were suspended, Le- 
land and Morris filed tariffs to become effective on the 
day to which the suspension ran. The original increased 
rates are further suspended to the end of March, and 
the tariffs that were to have taken the place of ‘the sus- 
pended tariffs are held up until the end of Aprii. 

In order for the ambitious carriers and their agents 
to continue one lap ahead of the Commission, it will be 
necessary for them, at the end of February, to file tar- 
iffs effective at the end of March, and in March to file 
tariffs effective at the end of April. 


POSTPONES EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The Commission on August 30 issued an order post- 
poning the effective date of the order in the complaint 
of Bowling Green Business Men’s Association vs. the 
L. & N. (1952) from Sept. 1, 1912, to October 15. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


With the view of assisting traffic officials in becoming 
better acquainted with each other, it is the intention of 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD to publish from time to time 
portraits and brief biographical sketches of prominent 
traffic men—traffic managers of industrial concerns, rail- 
way Officials, commerce attorneys and officers of trans- 
portation organizations. Since, also, many of those hold- 
ing the most responsible positions in this field have by 
their own efforts and ability risen from very humble 
beginnings, the result as shown in the sketches should 
serve as encouragement for many who are only just now 
entering upon the edges of the field. 





FRANK J. MARTIN. 

Frank J. Martin, assistant general freight agent of 
the Nickel Plate, Chicago, has served that road 28 years 
in various capacities. He entered the service as a junior 
clerk in the auditing department at Cleveland in May, 1884, 





FRANK J. MARTIN, 
Assistant General Freight Agent, Nickel Plate. 


and was later transferred to the general freight office, in 
which he reached the position of chief rate clerk. After 
serving in that capacity for three years ne was appointed 
traveling freight agent at Fort Wayne, Ind. After a 
Service of six months and later serving a year and a 
half as agent of the Lackawanna Line, he accepted the 
post of chief clerk of the general freight department of 
the Nickel Plate under James Webster, now assistant 
freight traffic manager of the New York Central Lines. 
On Sept. 14, 1909, he was appointed to his present position, 
Succeeding B. E. Morgan, who became general freight 
agent. Mr. Martin is vice-president of the Veteran Asso- 
ciation of the Nickel Plate road. Incidental with his 
railroad work he served as dramatic editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer for 10 years, and contributed freely to 
a number of publications. 
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THE L. & N. MELON CUTTING 





It is questionable whether the 
stock dividend melon cut by the men 
in control of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville may not be about the last op- 
eration of that kind. The gentlemen 
who did the carving may think the 
time propitious, but in that there are 
those who think they are making a 
grave mistake, and that, though for 
the time being, the melon-cutting 
may be of financial. benefit, the final 
result will be disastrous for them, 

Reports on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be there when the Louisville & Nashville 
makes an application for permission to increase rates. 
Memory of the melon-cutting will not have been lost 
among the Commissioners, even if the personnel of that 
body is entirely different from what it is now. 

Every calculation made intended to show the cost 
of carrying commodities will have that issue of stock 
checked out of it on the ground that it does not represent 
money actually invested. The time may come when the 
managers of the Louisville & Nashville will wish their 
predecessors in office had curbed their appetite for melon. 
It is conceivable that the time will come when in reason 
there should be an issue of not only that but of a much 
greater amount of stock. 

When the subsequent issue is made, it will be much 
harder for the then managers to prove that so much 
additional stock is needed than if the melon stock had 
never been put out. Another way of saying the same 
thing is that it will be mighty hard to convince the Con- 
missioners that the earnings put into the railroad are 
sufficient to have absorbed the melon stock without at 
the same time proving that the rates by which the ab- 
sorbed earnings were acquired were not unjust and un- 
reasonably high. 

There is a sufficient body of men in both houses of 
Congress the members of which are watching all such 
operations to make it reasonably certain that there will 
be stronger backing, hereafter, for a proposition to give 
the Commission control over issues of capital stock than 
has been the fact in the past. It would not be at all 
surprising were the L. & N. issue to become a matter 
of discussion in Congress even as the absorption of the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. by the United States Steel 
Corporation has been a topic of talk ever since 1907. 

Adding the Louisville & Nashville melon-cutting to 
the scandal caused by the exploitation of the Chicago & 
Alton will give the advocates of physical valuation and 
stock control a big leverage in Congress. 

The ordinary stockholder never benefits to any large 
extent by the melon-cutting. He may think he does, bat 
the time comes when he holds the bag, and unless he 
has got rid of his dividend stock and the stock on which 
he acquired it to some other ordinary stockholder, the 
damage will fall upon him. The big men, as a rule, do 
not hold the watered stock. Their investments are in 
underlying properties. It is the public that is invited to 
take the issues that are exploited in the financial papers 
and boomed in prospectuses and letters to stockholders. 

As a rule, dividend stock is issued to be unloaded 
on the public, and when the regulation of such matters 
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is proposed the widows and orphans whose trustees have 
invested in such securities are put forward to protest 
against the proposal. 

While it is true that the Commission has much work 
before it, anybody who knows how the Commissioners 
feel knows that they would not ask to be relieved from 
the supervision of issues of stocks and bonds. On the 
contrary they would welcome such an addition to their 
labors. They have to listen to testimony to show that 
the fixed charges require so much money, and naturally 
they listen to exposures of the stock-jobbing deals whereby 
the fixed charges have been made as great as they are 
and wholly out of proportion to the fixed charges that 
would be on the roads had stock been issued only for 
money needed to make betterments. 


Finding out what a railroad is really worth would be 
largely a matter of testimony as to what was done with 
money realized from various issues of stocks and bonds. 
The records of the Commission for the last twenty-odd 
years show, with a fair accuracy, what has been done 
with the money. There has never been anything in the 
law to punish diversion of funds from their legitimate 
use, so the records are cynically clear on the subject. 

There are examiners of the accounts of railroads who 
can find out from the reports how much of the money 
got from the public has really been put into the prop 
erties. The average railroad man is not in sympathy 
with what the Wall street financiers have forced them 
to do, and the truth can be had from them whenever 
Congress sees fit to give the Commission authority to 
make valuations with a view to using them in measuring 
the reasonableness of rates. 


In their hearts the men who actually operate the 
L. & N., from President Smith down, are probably not 
in sympathy with the move that resulted in an increase 
of their capital stock, presumably for the acquisition of 
the Cotton Belt. It is known that the active operating 
officials never relished the passing of the control of 
the property they built up into the hands of the financiers 
who hiked the dividend so as to make it appear that 
the men who were running the road were not doing their 
duty by the stockholders. They thought 6 per cent enough 
to pay for money at this time. Their idea was to in- 
erease the earning capacity so as in the future to make 
a larger return by increasing the service and building 
up the country around the property. 

To be sure, such a course would probably have re- 
sulted in reductions in rates, but the reductions are com- 
ing, even if the plea is put up that such reductions will 
make it impossible to pay fixed charges and dividends 
on the stock. 

However, while the melon-cutting may not have been 
a wise step, it is good to reflect that, much as some 
American roads are overcapitalized, not one of them is 
in the bad way that the British carriers are. The men 
who are financing them probably are wishing that their 
predecessors had made some arrangements for the re 
tirement of stocks and bonds issued for equipment which 
has disappeared without any sinking or replacement fund 
to show that there was at one time an idea that they 
would wear out, while the stocks and bonds, unless re 
tired by sinking funds, would go on forever. 

There are doubtless millioris and millions of stocks 
and bonds for now worn-out equipment, issued by Ameri- 
can railroad companies, but the millions constitute but 
a small percentage of the outstanding capitalization; 
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hence, the comparative ease with which railroad stocks 
and bonds are floated. The reverse being true with re. 
gard to British railways, it is not hard to understand 
why issues of British capital are not so quickly absorbed 
as the British managing directors. wish, A. E. H. 


Panama Traffic Probabilities 


Prof. Emory R. Johnson, special commissioner on 
Panama traffic and*tolls, is engaged in a study of the 
whole situation on the Isthmus and has already prepared 
some data that will be of value. It is shown that the 
whole of the American coastwise traffic that is likely to 
pass through the Panama Canal immediately after it is 
opened will be about 1,000,000 tons, or a little more than 
10 per cent of the total tonnage that will pass through 
the canal in the years 1915 and 1916. 

In the course of five years it is estimated that this 
American coastwise tonnage will rise to 1,414,000 tons, but 
as the foreign commerce will increase in like proportion, 
the same relation between the two will exist. 

On the face of the figures this would indicate that 
the British and other foreign commerce would have to 
bear an additional burden of 10 per cent Im tolls over and 
above what it would pay were American coastwise ship- 
ping not exempted. 

It is pointed out, however, as a matter of fact, that 
a proportionate share of this burden, if it did exist, would 
have to be borne by American ships in the foreign trade, 
which consequently would be on a precise equality with 
British ships. 

Professor Johnson’s statistics disclose still another 
factor that doubtless will be urged by the American ne- 
gotiators. This is set out in his comparison of the Suez 
Canal with the Panama route. After pointing out the 
many advantages of the Suez in the way of coaling fa- 
cilities, low imsurance rates, superior opportunities for 
picking up cargoes between terminals, and the like, Pro- 
fessor Johnson declares that the only possibility of the 
Panama Canal’s getting a fair share of the world’s busi- 
ness is to place the tolls at a figure actually lower than 
by the Suez route. 

These are now $1.25 per ton, so that the rate on the 
American canal must be sensibly lower than this, and 
the professor has even mentioned a flat dollar rate for 
the first few years of the canal’s operation at least. 

On the basis of 10,000,000 tons business, this would 
yield an income adequate to meet the cost of operations 
and maintenance of the canal—$3,500,000—allow $500,000 
a year for sanitation of the zone, and provide a fair rate 
of interest on the $375,000,000 which the canal has cost, 
not to speak of the possibility of providing for a sinking 
fund. 

Allowing 2 per cent interest on the capital invested 
in the canal and 1 per cent for a sinking fund, the total 
of the annual charges on the canal is likely to be more 
than $15,000,000, or about 50 per cent more than the gross 
revenue from tolls. 
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THE TRAFFIC BAROMETER 


A Diagrammatic Representation of the Present Status of Car 
Supply and Demand Compared With Last Year 





The two weeks that have elapsed since the last pre- 
sentation of the diagram of car shortage and supply 
have shown a considerable acceleration in the rate at 
which the surpluses have fallen off and the shortages 
increased. It is impossible for the present week to give 
a comparison with the corresponding period of last year, 
since the figures in detail for that week are not at hand. 
For this reason the comparison is made with the figures 
for Sept. 13, 1911. 


GROUP I—New England Lines. 


Surplus Shortage 
Cars. Cars. 
i 4 = 
959 August 29, 1912. 1,776 
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1,214 August 15, 1912. 1,578 
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GROUP !iV—West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
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Florida. 
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As to the more important feature of the record, it 
appears that since August 15 there has been a reduction 
in the total surpluses from 58,623 to 36,047, or 22,576 cars; 
and an increase in the total shortages from 14,722 to 
26,297, or 11,575 cars. These figures show that there has 
been a reduction in the available supply of 34,151 cars, 
leaving 9,750 cars as the net surplus. The details of 
the totals showing the figures for the several classes of 
cars will be found in another column. 
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is proposed the widows and orphans whose trustees have 
invested in such securities are put forward to protest 
against the proposal. 

While it is true that the Commission has much work 
before it, anybody who knows how the Commissioners 
feel knows that they would not ask to be relieved from 
the supervision of issues of stocks and bonds. On the 
contrary they would welcome such an addition to their 
labors. They have to listen to testimony to show that 
the fixed charges require so much money, and naturally 
they listen to exposures of the stock-jobbing deals whereby 
the fixed charges have been made as great as they are 
and wholly out of proportion to the fixed charges that 
would be on the roads had stock been issued only for 
money needed to make betterments. 


Finding out what a railroad is really worth would be 
largely a matter of testimony as to what was done with 
money realized from various issues of stocks and bonds. 
The records of the Commission for the last twenty-odd 
years show, with a fair accuracy, what has been done 
with the money. There has never been anything in the 
law to punish diversion of funds from their legitimate 
use, so the records are cynically clear on the subject. 

There are examiners of the accounts of railroads who 
can find out from the reports how much of the money 
got from the public has really been put into the prop 
erties. The average railroad man is not in sympathy 
with what the Wall street financiers have forced them 
to do, and the truth can be had from them whenever 
Congress sees fit to give the Commission authority to 
make valuations with a view to using them in measuring 
the reasonableness of rates. 


In their hearts the men who actually operate the 
L. & N., from President Smith down, are probably not 
in sympathy with the move that resulted in an increase 
of their capital stock, presumably for the acquisition of 
the Cotton Belt. It is known that the active operating 
officials never relished the passing of the control of 
the property they built up into the hands of the financiers 
who hiked the dividend so as to make it appear that 
the men who were running the road were not doing their 
duty by the stockholders. They thought 6 per cent enough 
to pay for money at this time. Their idea was to in- 
erease the earning capacity so as in the future to make 
a larger return by increasing the service and building 
up the country around the property. 

To be sure, such a course would probably have re- 
sulted in reductions in rates, but the reductions are com- 
ing, even if the plea is put up that such reductions will 
make it impossible to pay fixed charges and dividends 
on the stock. 

However, while the melon-cutting may not have been 
a wise step, it is good to reflect that, much as some 
American roads are overcapitalized, not one of them is 
in the bad way that the British carriers are. The men 
who are financing them probably are wishing that their 
predecessors had made some arrangements for the re 
tirement of stocks and bonds issued for equipment which 
has disappeared without any sinking or replacement fund 
to show that there was at one time an idea that they 
would wear out, while the stocks and bonds, unless re- 
tired by sinking funds, would go on forever. 

There are doubtless millions and millions of stocks 
and bonds for now worn-out equipment, issued by Ameri- 
can railroad companies, but the millions constitute but 
a small percentage of the outstanding capitalization; 
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hence, the comparative ease with which railroad stocks 
and bonds are floated. The reverse being true with re 
gard to British railways, it is not hard to understand 
why issues of British capital are not so quickly absorbed 
as the British managing directors. wish. A. E. H. 


Panama Traffic Probabilities 


Prof. Emory R. Johnson, special commissioner on 
Panama traffic and*tolls, is engaged in a study of the 
whole situation on the Isthmus and has already prepared 
some data that will be of value. It is shown that the 
whole of the American coastwise traffic that is likely to 
pass through the Panama Canal immediately after it is 
opened will be about 1,000,000 tons, or a little more than 
10 per cent of the total tonnage that will pass through 
the canal in the years 1915 and 1916. 

In the course of five years it is estimated that this 
American coastwise tonnage will rise to 1,414,000 tons, but 
as the foreign commerce will increase in like proportion, 
the same relation between the two will exist. 

On the face of the figures this would indicate that 
the British and other foreign commerce would have to 
bear an additional burden of 10 per cent In tolls over and 
above what it would pay were American coastwise ship- 
ping not exempted. 

It is pointed out, however, as a matter of fact, that 
a proportionate share of this burden, if it did exist, would 
have to be borne by American ships in the foreign trade, 
which consequently would be on a precise equality with 
British ships. 

Professor Johnson’s statistics disclose still another 
factor that doubtless will be urged by the American ne- 
gotiators. This is set out in his comparison of the Suez 
Canal with the Panama route. After pointing out the 
many advantages of the Suez in the way of coaling fa- 
cilities, low imsurance rates, superior opportunities for 
picking up cargoes between terminals, and the like, Pro- 
fessor Johnson declares that the only possibility of the 
Panama Canal’s getting a fair share of the world’s busi- 
ness is to place the tolls at a figure actually lower than 
by the Suez route. 

These are now $1.25 per ton, so that the rate on the 
American canal must be sensibly lower than this, and 
the professor has even mentioned a flat dollar rate for 
the first few years of the canal’s operation at least. 

On the basis of 10,000,000 tons business, this would 
yield an income adequate to meet the cost of operations 
and maintenance of the canal—$3,500,000—allow $500,000 
a year for sanitation of the zone, and provide a fair rate 
of interest on the $375,000,000 which the canal has cost, 
not to speak of the possibility of providing for a sinking 
fund. 

Allowing 2 per cent interest on the capital invested 
in the canal and 1 per cent for a sinking fund, the total 
of the annual charges on the canal is likely to be more 
than $15,000,000, or about 50 per cent more than the gross 
revenue from tolls. 
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A Diagrammatic Representation of the Present Status of Car 
Supply and Demand Compared With Last Year 





The two weeks that have elapsed since the last pre- 
sentation of the diagram of car shortage and supply 
have shown a considerable acceleration in the rate at 
which the surpluses have fallen off and the shortages 
increased. It is impossible for the present week to give 
a comparison with the corresponding period of last year, 
since the figures in detail for that week are not at hand. 
For this reason the comparison is made with the figures 
for Sept. 13, 1911. 


GROUP I—New England Lines. 


Surplus Shortage 
Cars. Cars. 
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GROUP IV—West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
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As to the more important feature of the record, it 
appears that since August 15 there has been a reduction 
in the total surpluses from 58,623 to 36,047, or 22,576 cars; 
and an increase in the total shortages from 14,722 to 
26,297, or 11,575 cars. These figures show that there has 
been a reduction in the available supply of 34,151 cars, 
leaving 9,750 cars as the net surplus. The details of 
the totals showing the figures for the several classes of 
cars will be found in another column. 
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TWO LETTERS ON TAP LINES 





Assistant Secretary Answers Inquiries as to 
Tap Lines and Interprets Points 
in Decision 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Acting Secretary McGinty on August 31 gave out copies 
of two letters written by him with regard to the tap line 
situation, neither of which is of any help for the future 
for those who believe the Commission, by indirection, has 
deprived them of property without giving them an oppor- 
tunity to go to a court of law to determine what they have 
been trying to persuade Congress to constitute questions 
of law. The letters follow: 


August 29, 1912. 

Mr. Charles C. Curry, General Freight Agent, Elmore & 

Southwestern Railroad Co., Wright building, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your communication of August 
22, to the Commission, I beg to call your attention to 
the pamphlet copy of the report of the Commission in the 
tap line case and the action taken by the Commission re- 
specting the various tap lines whose affairs and histories 
are there described. If, with this information before you, 
and your knowldege of the affairs of the Elmore & South- 
western Railroad, you think that it falls within the second 
group, namely, those that have been found by the_Com- 
mission to perform a service of transportation for their 
respective proprietary lumber companies, it might be well 
for you to make a full statemnet for the information of the 
Commission. The report of our examiners based upon an 
investigation made some time ago, which you doubtless 
will recall, conveys the impression that the Elmore & 
Southwestern belongs to the first group of tap lines, or 
those which have been held by the Commission not to 
perform a service of transportation, but your own full 
statement of the facts will be carefully considered. 


The Commission made an effort to give all the tap lines 
an opportunity to appear in the tap line case and make a 
full statement, but I understand that your line was not 
served with notice, and it is proper, therefore, that it 
should have the opportunity to make a full statement to 
the Commission. 


August 29, 1912. 
Mr. J. L. West, General Freight Agent, Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Ry. Co. of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 


Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter of July 28, File 463, 
I beg to state that it is my understanding that the report 
and order in the tap line case did not undertake to deal 
with class and commodity rates on traffic of others than 
the proprietary lumber companies, and that no such con- 
troversy was brought into the case, but in order that 
the preferences and unlawful concessions condemned in 
the report might not be practiced in another form, namely, 
through excessive divisions to the proprietary companies 
on the class and commodity traffic of other shippers, the 
report indicated that the Commission would -require the 
trunk lines to submit for approval the divisions to be paid 
to the tap lines on such traffic. 


It seems clear that the joint class and commodity rates 
of trunk lines with their tap line connections on traffic of 
others than the proprietary companies need not be dis- 
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turbed by reason of anything said in the report or order in 
the tap line case, There is no reason, therefore, why such 
class and commodity rates with the Jefferson & North- 
western Railway should be canceled, and I have no doubt 
that upon prompt application to the Commission prior to 
its effective date you will be permitted to withdraw the 
tariff filed by your company to effect their cancelation or, 
if the cancelation has already became effective, to re- 
establish such rates on short notice. 


I would say further that I understand that in a num- 
ber of casés joint class and commodity rates have been 
filed, and division sheets have been forwarded to the 
Commission, and that until the’Commission has acted upon 
them, there will be no objection to settlements with tap 
lines, on such independent traffic, on the basis of the 
divisions so proposed. 


My understanding of the attitude of the Commission 
is that it desires class and commodity rates to be restored, 
and that where such rates were in effect prior to May 1, 
they should be promptly re-established, and division sheets 
should be submitted on the understanding that the latter 
may control settlements on such traffic until the Commis- 
sion has acted on the divisions, it being understood that no 
allowance in excess of the amount fixed by the Commission 
will be made on the traffic of a proprietary company. 


There is a matter referred to in other correspondence 
before the Commission that ought to have the attention 
of trunk lines. It appears that in some instances an arbi- 
trary of 1 cent or 2 cents is added to the junction-point 
rate for the benefit of the tap line. Such rate adjust- 
ments are not in conformity with the theory underlying 
the tap line case. From a reading of the report you will 
observe that it proceeds on the assumption that the junc- 
tion-point rate on lumber and other forest products will 
apply from all tap line points. In view of the very ex- 
tensive group rates under which lumber and forest 
products move from the yellow pine territory, the Com- 
mission, if I understand its attitude correctly, has not 
thought that higher rates could properly apply from tap 
line points than from the junction and other mill points on 
the trunk lines. On the contrary, I think it is the view of 
the Commission that all independent shippers of lumber 
and forest products from points on tap lines should have 
the benefit of the group rates heretofore enjoyed by all 
lumber companies having mills on the trunk lines and by 
the large majority of the proprietary lumber companies 
having mills on their own tap lines. 

There were cases shown of record where the rates 
from proprietary mills were a cent or two higher than the 
junction-point rate. It is to be assumed, however, that in 
these cases the junction-point rate will now be made ef- 
fective, both from the proprietary mills and from inde- 
pendent mills. It is proper to add at this point that, while 
the divisions of the rate from independent mills on tap 
lines are to be submitted to the Commission for approval, 
they are not necessarily to be controlled by the allowances 
fixed in the report, or the products of the proprietary mills. 


The question has arisen as to the basis of settlement 
between trunk lines and tap lines on products moving from 
proprietary mills prior to May 1. The control of that 
question does not rest altogether with the Commission, 
but its practical application seems to require that such 
settlements shall be made on the basis of the divisions 
or allowances in effect prior to May 1. The Commission 
will make no objection to that course, and in the interest 
of uniformity it should be followed by all the trunk lines. 
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COAST TARIFFS SUSPENDED 


Commission Suspends Transcontinental West- 
bound Tariffs Until December 31 








THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on August 31 
announced the suspension of the transcontinental west- 
bound tariffs which propose increase from the Atlantic 
coast states and central western states like Kansas Iowa 
and Minnesota to Pacific coast points as carried in Tran- 
continental Westbound tariffs 1-M and 4-J, Countiss’ I. C. C. 
Nos. 952 and 953, from September 2, the proposed effective 
date, to December 31. 

Hundreds of protests have been received, and it was 
upon these that the Commission based its suspension 
order. The increases are graded up from the central 
western states to the Atlantic coast states, the maximum 
being at the eastern coast. 

Illustrative increases are as follows: Automobiles 
now $3 per 100 to $3.30; furniture now $2.20 to $2.65, 
the central western rates with regard to both automo- 
biles and furniture being left undisturbed as $3 and $2.20, 
as at present. 

On plate glass the proposed increase is from $1.50 
to $2.25 from Atlantic coast points and $1.83, instead of 
$1.50 from central western. On petroleum products the 
increase is from 90 cents to $1 from both eastern and 
central western points. On plumbing materials the in- 
crease is from $1.40 to $1.80 from both groups; on stoves 
from $1.30 to $1.50; tin cans, from 85 cents to $1.15 from 
central western, with a combination rate from Chicago 
so far as the Atlantic coast is concerned. The vehicle 
rate of $1.25 is proposed to be increased to $1.71 from 
Atlantic coast territory and to $1.30 from central western. 

At the same time it announced that under Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket 153, it had suspended until 
December 30 schedules in the following tariffs, effective 
September 1, except as otherwise noted below, which ad- 
vance by amounts ranging from 1 to 6 cents per 100 pounds 
rates for the transportation of lumber from southern 
points in the United States to destinations in Canada: 

Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co., supplement 
No, 10 to I. C. C. No. 657, effective Sept. 2, 1912; Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co., supplement No. 8 to I. C. C. No. 
A-1244; Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad, sup 
plement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 361, effective Sept. 6, 1912; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co., supplement No. 
14 to I. C. C. No. 2596; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway Co., supplement 3 to I. C. C. 3766, supple- 
ment 2 to I. C. C. 3794, supplement 4 to I. C. C. 3567; 

teorgia & Florida Railway, supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. 
No. 132, effective Sept. 10, 1912; Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Co., sup- 
plement No. 23 to I. C. C. No. 3999, supplement 
No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 4363, I. C. C. No. 4698; the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co., supplement No. 11 to 
I. C. C. No. 2948, effective Sept 27, 1912; Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co., I. C. C. No. A-12341; Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway Co., supplement No. 42 to I. C. C. No. 
A-2210; the Missouri Pacific Railway Co., St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co., supplement No. 12 
to I. C. C. No. A-1923, effective Sept. 23, 1912, supplement 
No. 8 to I. C. C. No. A-1937; Mobile & Obir Railroad Ce 
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-I, C. C. No, A-926; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. No. 1963-A; 
New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co., supple- 
ment No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 230, effective Sept. 17, 1912; 
supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 243, effective Sept. 9, 1912; 
New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad, Alabama & Vicks- 
burgh Railway, supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. 2709, 
I. C. C. No, 2712, supplement No. 12 to I. C. C. No. 2630; 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, I. C. C. No. A-2499; Southern 
Railway Co., I. C. C. No. A-5075, supplement No, 21 to 
I. C. C. No. 11880; Southern Railway Co. in Mississippi, 
supplement No. 16 to I. C. C. No. 182, effective Sept. 16, 
1912; Tennessee Central Railroad Co., supplement No. 
11 to I. C. C. No. A-200, effective Sept. 14, 1912, supple- 
ment No. 6 to I. C. C. No. A-239, effective Sept. 4, 1912; 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway, supplement No. 
16 to I. C. C. No. 2679; E. H. Hinton, agent, supplement 
No. 10 to I. C. C. No. A-43. 

The following example is illustrative of the rate 
changes proposed: The present rate from Memphis, Tenn., 
to Montreal, Que., is 32 cents; the proposed rate 36 cents; 
amount of advance, 4 cents. 


By supplemental order, under the same docket number, 
the Commission has also suspended until December 30 
the following tariffs, effective Sept. 1, except as otherwise 
noted, which advance by amounts ranging from 1 1-3 to 
2% cents per 100 pounds rates for the transportation of 
lumber from Ohio River crossings to destinations in 
Canada: 


Central of Georgia Railway Co., supplement No, 1 to 
I, C. C. No, 17638, effective Sept. 25, 1912; Illinois Central 
Railroad Co., I. C. C. No. A-8268; the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way Co. and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 
Co., supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. A-1668, supplement 
No. 6 to I. C. C. No, A-1668; Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., 
supplement No. 2 to I. C. C. No. A-789; Frank Anderson, 
agent, supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 9, supplement No. 
3 to I. C. C. No. 10; Eugene Morris, agent, supplement 
No. 11 to I. C. C. No. 281; the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western Railroad Co., I. C. C. No. 6873. 


LL TT LT 
TO CARRIER’S AGENTS. 


WHEN GRAIN MOVES IT COMES IN 


BUNCHES. DON’T LET CARS GET BUNCHED 
IN YOUR YARD. 





COAL-HANDLING PLANT FOR CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Plans have been made by the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio for the erection of an extensive coal-handling plant 
at Charleston, S. C., where every faciliity will be pro- 
vided for rapid coaling of vessels. Arrangement have 
been made with the Southern Railway, over which com- 
pany’s rails the Clinchfield reaches tidewater, for a rate 
of $1.40 per gross ton on coal from the Clinchfield mines 
destined for coastwise and export traffic. This is the 
same rate that prevails on the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
Norfolk & Western and the Virginian Railway from the 
mines to tidewater, but it is expected that the port of 
Charleston will have no little advantage over Norfolk as 
a point of shipment for coal destined for Gulf, Central 
and South American and Mexican ports when the opening 
of the Panama Canal creates a big demand for coal. 
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KELLOGG FOR REGULATION 


Attorney Elected President of American Bar 
Association Urges Congressional Regu- 
lation of Corporations 








Frank B. Kellogg, in an address before the Ameri- 
can Bar Association at Milwaukee, this week, spoke as 
follows concerning the effect of recent regulative deci- 
sions: 

There is to-day a great movement going on in this 
country, and it is well for us to understand its cause, 
that we may as lawyers and citizens meet the respon- 
sibilities of our times. 

To-day, in the press and in social intercourse, 
often hear the question asked, “What has been accom- 
plished by the Standard Oil decision?” 

The Standard Oil and Tobacco decisions established 
the power of the federal government over combinations 
and corporations organized by state authority. Until 
after these decisions, that power was denied. This had 
to be settled before regulation could be made effective. 
Of what use would it be to pass more laws until the 
government demonstrated its power to enforce the laws 
already in existence? The judgment established the 
power of the government to enforce publicity in their 
affairs, which is the greatest protection against the 
oppressions and abuses of corporate aggression. It put 
an end to all the long list of unfair methods of competi- 
tion used for the purpose of crushing out and destroying 
competitors; it severad the holding company, separated 
the. subsidiary corporations, and prohibited them from 
being thereafter managed as one harmonious whole, and 
thereby deprived them of the power to control the com- 
merce of the country. To the smaller corporations and 
individuals engaged in the business it brought protection 
from the control and domination of the great combina- 
tion, and to-day the independent manufacturer in the oil 
industry is enjoying the right to engage in business 
with a fair opportunity to compete. Had the government 
not taken any steps, where would this corporate control 
have ended? It might have resulted in absolute mo- 
nopoly and domination of prices of all the necessities 
of life. 


It is said that the stocks of the various Standard 
Oil companies have increased in value. What has that 
to do with the question? The fact is that prior to the 
dissolution of the Standard Oil combination the stocks 
of all its various subsidiary companies were held in the 
treasury of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, and 
never had a market value. There was no definite knowl- 
edge by the public of the amount of their assets. The 
government succeeded in disclosing their earnings and 
assets, and when in December last these stocks came 
upon the market, naturally investors began to find out 
their value, and they steadily increased in price. 

But, in my judgment, in the evolution of this subject 
we must in time take other steps forward. The Sherman 
act, enforced by the courts as it has been, is sufficient to 
put an end to the trusts and combinations in existence 
harmful to the public; but it seems to me that Congress 
may well take action which will not only prevent the re- 
currence of any such condition, but make clear the nature 
of corporations and the extent of combinations and aggre- 
gations which will be permitted to engage in interstate 


we 
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commerce. It should be made clear to the business 
interests of the country not only what combinations are 
illegal, but to what degree combination and concentration 
of capital may go, and just what limits, under the laws, 
should be placed upon them; and I believe it is the duty 
of Congress to lay down rules clearly defining the rights 
and limitations upon the powers of state corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce. This is said in no 
spirit of criticism of the decisions of the courts. Those 
decisions were right and just and have gone to the ex- 
tent that the court should go. It is no part of the duty 
of courts to lay down rules for future management of 
corporations and business. This is the duty of the legis- 
lature. The court acts upon a condition presented to it. 


Congress can, through a system of license or incor- 
poration, limit the size, capital and manner of doing 
business of corporations engaged in interstate commerce. 
In my opinion, one has not to go beyond the rules laid 
down by Chief Justice Marshall expounding the power 
of the federal government under the Constitution to find 
warrant for the control of the great industrial and finan- 
cial corporations of this country. I believe Congress 
has power, either by federal charter or federal license, 
to incorporate and control industrial combinations. It 
is inconceivable that the exclusive power to regulate 
commerce between the states should be in Congress and 
yet that Congress should be impotent to control one of 
the greatest instruments of commerce—to wit, the cor- 
poration—and to control the production and transporta- 
tion—the subjects of such commerce—or that the nation 
stands powerless before the state when the state wills 
to grant unlimited power to corporations to engage in 
commerce affecting all the states of the Union. 

" What is now needed is a system of federal incorpora- 
tion, or federal license and control. Congress should 
pass a permissive incorporation act. It should not be 
compulsory, because it would be difficult for many cor- 
porations now organized under the state laws to change 
their organization; but, with such a statute, many cor- 
porations would avail themselves of the privilege and 
would thereby bring themselves completely within the 
regulative power of Congress or of a commission created 
under authority of federal law. There should, however, 
be a compulsory license, which should be the alternative 
of federal incorporation; and large corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce, other than railways and purely 
transportation companies, should be required to take 
out a license containing substantially the same restric- 
tions and provisions contained in a federal incorporation 
act. The object of such a license law should be that 
great aggregations of capital, which may threaten the 
independence of other industries, may control prices, 
transportation and the finances of the country, may crush 
out their competitors, and prevent individual enterprise, 
shall be reasonably regulated, so as to prevent injury 
to the public by such accumulations of wealth. I would 
make this applicable only to corporations whose size 
gives them the power so to injure and suppress indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

On the other hand, it would be perfectly idle to have 
every individual or every corporation engaged in inter- 
state commerce subject to control, supervision and 
interference in their private affairs. Each individual 
business should not be subject to searching investigation 
by the government. The principle of that declaration 
which is fundamental to the Constitution, exempting 
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the individual from umreasonable search and seizure 
should be preserved. It was born of the abuse of power 
and is necessary to the freedom of the people. But when 
a corporation seeks a legislative charter under which 
it may amass the great industries and wealth of the 
country, it should be subject to searching examination 
to see if those powers are abused, and should be subject 
to restrictions and control. The right to incorporate is 
purely a legislative grant. It is not one of the funda- 
mental rights of the people. Being a special grant of 
power, it is entirely reasonable for the corporation to be 
subject to greater control and. publicity in its affairs 
than are individuals. 

The only regulation of prices which in modern times 
has been successful is the system in Germany, where for 
the protection of the small trader and manufacturer 
agreements as to prices and output between them are 
permitted subject to governmental control. In other 
words, it is possible that the time may come when, in 
order to encourage the individual or the smaller cor- 
poration and to protect him against the larger aggrega- 
tion, the government may permit such trader or manu- 
facturer to agree in the first instance upon a scale of 
prices known as trade agreements, but subject to strict 
regulation and control by the government. In my judg- 
ment, the wisest course to pursue at the time is to 
regulate the large corporations, prevent their abuse of 
power and interference with smaller industries, leaving 
open and free those competitive forces that ever have 


been and ever will be the impellihg motives of civiliza- 
tion. 





TO SHIPPERS. 


LOAD TO THE LIMIT, BUT DON’T WAIT 
FOR DELIVERIES TO COMPLETE A LOAD. 





Interchange Relations 





It is reported by the Electric Railway Journal that 
the Illinois Traction System has closed an interchange 
contract with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
which calls for an open and unrestricted interchange of 
passenger business involving interline tickets and through 
rates between all points on the Illinois Traction System 
and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. This is 
the first steam railroad to consent to a general inter- 
change of passenger traffic with the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem, it being accorded all the privileges of the steam 
railroads. An interchange contract has also been made 
with the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway at Peoria. 
This steam railroad operates northwest of Peoria as 
far as St. Paul, Minn., and as far west as the Dakotas. 
The interchnge contract includes less-than-carload traffic 
out of Peoria and through rates and divisions to and 
from all stations on both lines. As there is no existing 
physical connection between the Illinois Traction System 
and the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, it was impos- 
sible at this time to include carload traffic in the inter- 
change relations. A physical connection, however, will 
be made in the near future. George Quackenbush,. gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Illinois Traction System, has 
been negotiating with the steam railroads for some time, 
and is responsible for the successful consummation of 
the agreement. 
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HUSTLE ALONG THOSE CARS! 


Appeals from Commercial Organizations, In- 
dustrial Concerns and Individuals 
to Keep Cars Moving 


Appeal} from commercial. organizations, industrial 
concerns and individuals to keep cars moving. 

Echoes of what is being urged in order that a car short- 
age may be prevented continue to come in from every 
section and through a variety of channels. Commercial 
organizations, corporations, publications and individuals 
are emulating each other in their efforts to keep up inter- 
est in the subject and accomplish beneficial results. One 
of the sanest exhortations has been issued by President 
B. L. Winchell of the Frisco System: 





“Our patrons are urged to act promptly and in a fore- 
handed way in any necessary movement of freight. Cars 
are not too plenty at present, but week by week for some 
months the demand for them will grow, and it is the part 
of prudence to order reasonable stocks of merchandise for 
immediate shipment, to store at least part of the winter 
coal now and not to hold back wheat and oats shipments 
waiting a better market for the same. There will be ample 
opportunity to hold them a few weeks from now, when 
the cotton movement is pressing, and when one of the 
largest all-around crops the country has ever raised is 
demanding shipping facilities. 

“The whole problem is more than one of cars and 
engines. It involves even more largely the overcrowding 
of division point and terminal facilities; the possibilities 
of interchange of the heavy volume of traffic between the 
various railways; the capacity of elevators and ware 
houses, etc. 

“This note of appeal is not written with any intent 
to alarm; only to urge our friends to take advantage at 
once of any surplus carrying power the railways now have 
in order to partly avoid the congestion which is coming.” 

The Michigan Stove Co., Chicago, gives good advice 
to its representative agents in the following words: 

“We believe that we are doing you a favor in present- 
ing to you a condition which, in our opinion, is sure to 
develop sooner or later. Last year merchants, manufactur- 
ers and general business men went through a siege such 
as they had never before experienced in the congestion of 
freight which the railroads were not able to handle. There 
were blockades at all principal shipping and transfer points, 
and the railroads several times gave orders that no more 
freight should be taken. Very serious trouble was experi- 
enced, and this year we see nothing to prevent a like 
occurrence. 

“The public press of Detroit has just stated that the 
automobile interests there are beginning to be alarmed 
at the future prospects because they require 75,000 cars to 
move their manufactured product. 

“The Association of Western Railways has issued a 
circular asking the co-operation of shippers in an effort 
to avoid a car famine this coming fall. This statement 
is alarming but nevertheless true, and we urge you not 
to delay your orders. If it is possible for you to take them 
in it would be good business to have them shipped at once 
so as to avoid the almost certain delays in the future. We 
are carrying a geod stock of all sizes and kinds and are in 
a position to make prompt shipment. We, therefore, urge 
you to give this most careful consideration, and trust that 
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we may promptly hear from you in regard to your require- 
ments. 
“The Michigan Stove Co., 
“R. L. Morley, Manager.” 


The: Oklahoma Portland Cement Co., Ada, Okla., under 
the head “Keep the Box Cars Moving; Help Us to Load 
Each Car to Its Loading Limit,” says: 

“It has been the custom of dealers to place their orders 
for carloads of ‘OK’ cement in round numbers, such as 
100, 150, 170 and 200 barrels. None of these figures, how- 
ever, represent a carload. 

“There was, at one time, a 40,000-pound car, but the 
railroads have taken all cars under 50,000-pound capacity 
out of the regular service. Even the 50,000-pound capacity 
cars are rapidly disappearing. 

“The maximum load for any car is ten per cent in 
excess of its marked capacity, therefore it is our duty to 
load every car we possibly can to its maximum. 

“Let us, when placing and accepting orders for ‘OK’ 
Portland cement, forget the old and convenient figures, 
100, 125, 150, 170 and 200 barrels, and substitute the 
following: 140, 150, 170, 200, 230 and 280 barrels. 

“Co-operation between the shippers and consignees 
along these lines will be of marked benefit to both 
parties, as well as to the railroads and other shippers 
and consignees. Every car that is loaded to less than 
capacity imposes an undue burden on other shippers, con- 
signees and the railroads. The more freight there is 
loaded in each car the less cars will be required to move 
all the freight. 

“Consignees should unload cars promptly and not 
take advantage of the free time allowed for unloading, and 
should give prompt notice to railroad agent. 


“While this company has several advantages over 
other mills (the most important, our location and on three 
railroads), we want to assist in keeping the railroad 
equipment moving and load each car to its limit.” 

Reports from the lumber regions of the South claim 
that a shortage has already begun. This, however, appears 
to be due to local conditions, unexpected activity in orders 
for certain grades of lumber and lack of provision to 
supply the demand. A dispatch from New Orleans says 
that with a better demand for cypress than is rated as 
normal for a midsummer season, and the prospects far 
above the average for an early opening of fall business, 
the only thing blocking the pathway of manufacturers is 
car shortage, which, according to practically all the cypress 
people, will be the worst in the history of the country. 
Cypress mills located on the Southern Pacific Railroad are 
already feeling the pinch, and the shortage, it is predicted, 
will gradually assume a critical stage. There has been 
very little car construction, it is explained, while shippers 
of all classes are trying to move their freight at once. The 
grain movement in the West has tied up a vast quantity of 
rolling stock, which will not be available until long after 
the fall rush in the cypress industry is well under way, 
while the sugar cane movement from Louisiana points 
will call for a considerable number of cars usually used 
exclusively by lumber manufacturers. 

The American Lumberman, though taking an excep- 
tionally sane view of the situation, nevertheless gathers 
from its correspondence from the lumber districts of 
various sections a volume of information as to the pros- 
pects in its own line that is worthy of serious attention. 
In summing up the situation it says: 


Vol. X, No. 10 


That there is to be a serious car shortage during the 
fall season now beginning, that will extend well into the 
succeeding winter, may now be considered a foregone 
conclusion. In fact, there already is a lack of cars suffi- 
cient to meet the exigencies of the lumber trade in large 
areas of the southern pine territory, and in the coastal 
regions of Washington. It is even causing some trouble 
to shippers in the hardwood sections south of the Ohio 
River. 

A glance at correspondence in this issue of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman will show that shippers of lumber in the 
Louisiana-Texas district are having difficulty to procure 
cars enough to make shipments, ordered from week to 
week. In that part of the country, and in the yellow pine 
sections of Arkansas, it is estimated that the supply of 
ears is lacking to the extent of 25 per cent. The railroad 
traffic men have been appealed to for relief, but the best 
they can do is to promise that the required cars will be 
furnished as quickly as possible. One railroad company 
in Louisiana recently had a requisition for 1,500 cars for 
the mills on its line, but only 15 were furnished. One 
concern in Louisiana ordered 20 cars and received but five. 
In other cases the mill ordering received no cars at all. 
Shipments ordered have been held up because there were 
no cars in which to ship the lumber. 

From Lake Charles, La., it is stated that the one great 
obstacle in the way of general prosperity for the lumber 
trade in that yellow pine territory is car shortage. The 
railroads are furnishing less than one-half the number of 
cars needed to fill orders as rapidly as they are being 
received, and one big mill was compelled to shut down 
because it could not move lumber fast enough. 


At Houston, Tex., complaint is made that the car 
shortage expected is already very much in evidence. Box 
ears are about out of the question, and a lack of flat cars 
has also developed. The roads are trving to meet the 
deficiency by furnishing disreputable and outworn cattle 
cars. All shippers apparently are convinced that the car 
shortage stress has but begun, and it will become more 


acute when the cotton and grain movement acquires full 
volume. 


In Mississippi the complaint of lack of equipment is 
becoming nearly as strident as west of the Mississippi, and 
the trouble is extending through Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. It even has invaded the hardwood business 
around Nashville, Tenn., and some complaint comes from 
Memphis. 3 

The fact is that the railroads running through the wheat 
country from St. Louis to Colorado and north Texas have 
diverted all the box cars they can muster out of the South 
to that territory in preparation for the tremendous move- 
ment of grain that is expected. The wheat, oats and other 
small grains, and left-over corn, will go to Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, as well as to several Gulf ports. In 
the last named routing the mills may get some of the grain 
cars for return lumber shipments into northern territory. 
But when the cotton movement shall get under headway, 
in about a month from now, the intensity of the congestion 
will become fully manifest. 

In the North, where spring wheat, barley, oats and 
flax shipments will swell to great volume in October and 
November, there will be a serious car shortage on the lines 
running out of the Northwest to lake ports and eastward, 
and to Minneapolis. This will affect the retail lumber 
trade of eastern Montana, the two Dakotas, Nebraska 
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over the Burlington route from Billings, Iowa, Wisconsin 
and farther east. It will be felt in the lumber trade of 
the Northwest from the Mississippi and Head-of-the-Lakes 
to the Pacific Coast. When the country is covered by car 
shortage to the extent indicated there will be a condition 
akin to a paralysis in those sections of the lumber trade 
most vitally affected. The South and the North Pacific 
Coast manufacturers will feel the infliction the most poign- 
antly. 

Since an almost calamitous car shortage seems inevit- 
able the wisest thing that can be done is for dealers and 
consumers to order, forward and get started all the lumber 
that they are likely to need for the fall trade before the 
chance is lost to’ make any shipments that will be likely 
to reach destination before winter shall set in. Many are 
doing this, while many others are procrastinating. Well 
informed lumbermen now predict that the blockade of 
freights for the coming four months will tend to advance 
prices of lumber in case the demand shall be as large and 
urgent as expected. 





TO SHIPPERS AND CONSIGNEES. 


EVERY DELAY IN LOADING OR UNLOAB- 
ING A CAR REDUCES THE AVAILABLE SUP- 
PLY. IF YOU DELAY, DON’T COMPLAIN. 





To Avoid Coal Congestion 





F. E. Herriman, coal traffic manager, and G. N. Snider, 
assistant coal traffic manager, of the New York Central 
Lines, have issued the following circular to all shippers 
and receivers of coal and coke over the New York Cen- 
tral Lines East: 

“During last January, February and March, a pro 
tracted season of severe winter weather in the region 
covered by these lines resulted in much distress and 
hardship to many consignees, because they failed to have 
in store a sufficient quantity of fuel to carry them over 
that period. 

“In every winter there comes a time when, because 
of the weather, it is a physical impossibility for a railroad 
to provide regular and satisfactory movement. 

“Ordinary prudence suggests that now, before the 
situation becomes acute, you stock enough fuel to insure 
the continuous operation of your plant, or to hold your 
established trade during this coming winter, when just 
as severe conditions may reasonably be expected. 

“This company will, as usual, exert every effort to 
give satisfactory service and to avert distress and hard- 
ship, but we respectfully urge your co-operation with us 
to this extent.” 


ATLANTA TRAFFIC CLUB ELECTS, 

At the annual meeting of the Atlanta Traffic Club 
the following officers were elected: President, L. L. Mc- 
Clesky, Southern Railway; first vice-president, J. F. 
Hartsough, Louisville & Nashville; second vice-president, 
D. W. Appler, Central of Georgia; third vice-president, 
W. H. Paxon, Southern; secretary and treasurer, S. W. 
Willson, Philadelphia & Reading; board of governors, 
S. P. Stringfellow, Seaboard; T. M. Wilson, Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis; T. L. Collins, Central of Georgia; 
C. A. Cowles, Norfolk & Western; J. M. Born, Merchants’ 
& Miners’: Transportation. 
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CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL 


General Counsel Michigan Manufacturers Em- 
phasizes Three-Fold Nature of 
Equitable Co-Operation 








In an address delivered before the recent meeting 
of the National Industrial Traffic League at Detroit, the 
proceedings of which have just been made available, Hal 
H, Smith, general counsel Michigan Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, spoke in the place of Chairman Glasgow of the 
railroad commission and gave the following address upon 
the necessity of co-operation between not only shippers 
and carriers, but the public as well: 

In 1907, when the railroad commission act of Michi- 
gan was passed by the legislature, Mr. Glasgow was the 
railroad commissioner of the state, with the authority 
of permitting farmers to cross the highway and an ad- 
justment of cases that rose out of the killing of cows 
by the carriers. The passage of the railroad commission 
act changed his position, which was one of an adequate 
title, but of limited power, into the chairmanship of a 
tribunal that since that time has worked a tremendous 
effect upon transportation and public interests of every 
kind within the state of Michigan. I am not advised 
how far the reputation of his commission has extended 
beyond the borders of the state, but if there be any les- 
son to be learned from the task that the chairman has 
set, at least for me, it can be learned from the work 
of the railroad commission of this state, that to-day 
enjoys the unlimited confidence of both the shippers and 
the carriers who operate within the confines of Michigan. 
So that my task in even rising to speak-as a substitute 
in place of the chairman of the commission is by no 
means an easy one. When you talk, however, of co- 
operation, and begin, as they are beginning, to appre- 
ciate everywhere in the last year or so, the necessity of 
co-operation, it seems to me you pass a quite unflattering 
comment upon the past history of the railroad business 
of the United States of America. Every other kind of 
business—mercantile, banking, etc., has for a long time 
been known to exist by sufferance of the co-operation 
that existed between the customer and the proprietor of 
the business, and yet it remains until the early years 
of this century for us to learn that that was in the rail- 
road business, the keynote of success, just as we had 
known always that it was the keynote of success of 
other industries. The railroads of the country seem by 
this abridgment of co-operation to have confessed that 
up until this time, when they have, for almost the first 
time, learned the strength of the will of public opinion, 
to have confessed that up to this time they had not lived 
by co-operation, but by force. So that when you discuss 
co-operation as if it was a new subject in the railroad 
business, it seems to me you do not flatter at all either 
the railroad or the public. The railroads who in the 
past have made their rates, not upon a theory of co- 
operation to carry the products to the market, but upon 
the theory of taking what the traffic would bear; the 
shippers who have, perhaps yet, not even realized that 
before their product is of value in the market where it 
ean be sold, the point of their industry must be linked 
to the point of sales by the railroads. But whatever the 
past history of the railroads have been, whatever false 
moves the railroads and the shippers have committed 
in the past, and however they realized the co-relation of 







































































one to the other, it is a certain thing to-day that the co- 
operation of the shipper to the railroad is necessary for 
the shippers’ protection and for the salvation of the 
railroad. 


In these very brief remarks I speak of the situation 
from the standpoint of our local affairs here in Michigan, 
and I take it, it is no different here in Michigan than in 
any other state in the Union. The shippers in the past 
have not co-operated with the railroads on some of the 
vital questions of railroad matters. They never co-op 
erated with railroads upom the question of railroad taxa- 
tion, on which we appreciate in Michigan that the railroads 
of the state pay twenty-odd dollars of taxes on each one 
thousand dollars of their real valuation, while the farmer 
and the manufacturer and the railroad owner pay less than 
ten dollars per thousand, and we have permitted the 
assessed valuation of the railroads to be steadily raised 
by aspiring politicians in the state of Michigan until they 
pay to-day more on their real value than does any other 
owner of property in the state of Michigan, except the 
banks of Michigan. I don’t mean by that, that we under 
tax in Michigan—and I think this is true of every other 
state—that we sufficiently tax the railroads upon the 
valuation they themselves set upon their property when 
they capitalize it by issues of stocks and bonds. We 
haven’t reached that extraordinary high valuation, but 
we have assessed more than twice pro rata with the 
valuation of the residence owner, the farmer and the 
manufacturer. 


If there be one thing in which the co-operation of 
the public is needed to-day, it is in the demanding of 
honest taxation of railroad property, not a taxation upon 
the basis of their stocks and bonds, but upon their prop 
erty valued as other property is valued, having a due 
regard for its earning capacity. 


The question of taxes is only one of the methods in 
which the public can co-operate with the carrier. In the 
city of Detroit we have had some experience lately in 
providing terminals for the carriers on whose tracks we 
desire to carry out from the city of Detroit into the 
markets of the world our tremendous increase in freight. 
But have you noticed that enthusiasm greets the desire 
of a carrier to condemn, by the use of its power of emi- 
4 nent domain, any part of the public property so that it 
E may obtain terminals upon which it can serve the public 
by carrying the freight? It is the signal for nothing less 
than highway robbery—the filing of a case in the courts 
for the condemnation of any property so that thereon 
can be laid a track to assist in the moving of freight from 
the city. 


So that the public, while it learns that the railroads 
should not be penalized for their taxes, should in the 
meantime learn that when a railroad calls upon it to 
supply its terminals it should exert its influence in giving 
the real value of the property. Of course, one question 
that always occurs to a shipper when you speak of co- 
operation is the question of the equipment of the road— 
the question of how far the shipper can go to co-operate 
with the carrier in facilitating the amount of the traffic. 
That is to-day as it will be next year, as if will be next 
season, as the chairman suggests, as it has been in the 
past, the greatest and the first question that comes to 
the consideration of the shipper. There can be no ques- 
tion but that the time is now long past when the shipper 
can be excused if he delays any part of the railroad 
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equipment one single hour over the time necessary to 
load and unload it. We ought to look forward to the time 
when the free time under demurrage rules will be meas- 
ured, not in days, but in hours, so that the carrier can 
have back the cars to give to another shipper at the 
earliest possible moment. I see, perhaps, that I speak 
of an ideal situation, but so long as the law gives only 
to the shipper the time that is reasonably necessary for 
unloading the equipment, just so long should the shipper 
co-operate to eliminate that time to the actual minute 
of the necessity of the unloading. The use of the equip- 
ment, the delay in the unloading of cars does not mean, 
perhaps, any change in the time that is given to-day 
under the law or under the rules, but it does mean one 
thing that the shippers only lately have begun to ap- 
preciate, and that is that the heavy commodities that 
move in commerce and that delay the great percentage of 
the cars of the carriers throughout the country, must be 
purchased and stored exactly as other freight has been pur- 
chased and stored, so that they shall be moved, not at the 
tinre of the greatest expense and the time of the greatest 
stress, but in the time of the least resistance, and steadily 
the year around, so that every shipper, upon his premises, 
can maifitain his storage and not require that the carrier 
maintain it in his premises and in his charge. 

I speak of these fundamental rules of co-operation 
with the carriers. .The co-operation with the carriers 
shall bear no greater part than is just of the public bur- 
dens of the state. The co-operation that the public should 
assist it to maintain its terminal facilities and secure 
them; the co-operation that the public should maintain in 
endeavoring to keep the carrier in a situation to supply 
every shipper with a portion of the carriers’ equipment, 
and I speak of these as things that the shippers can try 
out, so that they can consent, not to the theory of co- 
operation, but to the actual practice of co-operation, in 
their business. I do not mean by what I say that all 
of co-operation is upon the side of the shipper. I look 
forward to the time when the carrier shall co-operate, not 
by asking the shipper to pay a rate of charges that usually 
earn a fair percentage upon a capitalization that every- 
body concedes is based upon absolutely no relation what- 
ever with the cost of the property or any part of its 
investment; I look forward to the time when the rate, 
by the co-operation of the carriers, shall be fixed so as 
to earn a fair percentage of the actual value of the prop- 
erty, not upon the water that has been placed in it; 1 
look forward to the time when the shippers can pay a 
rate that is based upon the theory that the railroad 3s a 
transportation service carrier, and was not created to be 
capitalized and earn its profits by sales of stocks and 
bonds. Of course, I am speaking of a condition not yet 
fully realized, and that twenty years ago was unheard 
of in the country, almost. It is only for two years in the 
state of Michigan that the public has had the right, through 
their tribunal, to say whether the issue of stocks and 
bonds by any carrier was deserving and was right, and 
many of the states of the Union ought to have the right 
to examine the authority and the extent of those issues. 
So I speak of a condition not yet realized by the public. 

So when I speak of the co-operation of the shippers 
I demand absolutely the co-operation of the carriers, in 
honest rates, in honest charges, based, not upon ficti- 
tious facts, based not upon the reported “rule of what 
the traffic will bear,” but based upon some demonstration 
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or data that, strange to say, has never yet been made in 
any litigation or set forth before any tribunal in the 
country, of what was the actual cost of the service, and 
when the public can know what was the investment, 
what did the service cost, they will then have a right to 
say to a public corporation with whom they are treating, 
“Yes, we will co-operate with you because we know that 
your investment and your charges, based as they are 
upon a cost of which we are informed are honest charges 
and honest costs.” So that the co-operation that we 
are talking about should never be confused with the co- 
operation of the shipper. We have a right to demand 
the co-operation of the carrier in honest charges, in 
honest capitalization and honest services. Now co-opera- 
tion means a little more than this, and perhaps a little 
less, and we generally test it in another way. But the 
other method of co-operation between the shipper and 
the carrier is steadiy growing in favor, becoming actually 
popular in the railroad offices, and it is this rea] eco- 
nomical value, this real business and commercial value, 
that is the co-operation that results in an open door and 
glad hand between every shipper. and every railroad man. 
It means the manager in Detroit attempts to serve the 
public in Detroit, not the officer of the road who sits in 
New York, that he attempts not to build up a tonnage 
that can be used by the treasurer in New York for cap- 
italization purposes, but that he attempts to deal with 
even the smallest shipper upon a basis that gives to that 
shipper the best of service. That condition we have never 
had except upon one or two roads in the state of Michi- 
gan. That condition we are demanding in Michigan, just 
as they ought to demand it in every other state, and 
when we find that the carriers in this state or in any 
other state attempt to serve local traffic and not to build 
transcontinental lines and deal with problems of capi- 
talization in New York, we will be glad to extend to the 
carriers in Michigan the same co-operation that they 
desire from the business interests. 

This whole lesson of co-operation has been worked out 
better in this organization than in any other method or 
in any other organization in the United States of America, 

Since the organization of this Traffic League better 
relations between the large industrial concerns and the 
carriers have been steadily promoted. The consultation of 
the officers of the League with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the heads of the railroad systems has 
steadily promoted a better understanding between the 
business interests of the country and the carriers. And 
if, in my position as a poor substitute for the chair- 
man, I could wish this gathering, and this convention, and 
this League, anything at all, it would be that they can 
make still greater progress in their real office, in their 
real work, bringing a better understanding and a greater 
co-operation between the great systems and the sstill 
greater industrial interests—although they may be divided 
—the still greater industrial interests that those carriers 
must, if they prosper, serve with fortitude and care. 
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TO CONSIGNEES. 


EVERY CAR UNLOADED MAKES ANOTHER 
EMPTY, 
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POST TALKS TO SHIPPERS 


President Railway Business Association Asks 
Fair Consideration of Transporta- 
tion Questions 








Hon. George A. Post, president the Railway Business 
Association, at a recent meeting in Detroit addressed the 
members of the National Industrial Traffic League and 
of the Board of Commerce of Detroit as follows: 

When in the course of human events an ease-loving 
citizen leaves his home in the country, with its environ- 
ment of serenity and creature comfort, in the torrid weather 
of July and braves the discomforts of travel, as well as 
braving the possible displeasure of a gathering of sweltering 
humanity, seeks deliberately an opportunity to .speak to 
a group of fellow citizens, a decent respect for the opinion 
of mankind requires that he should give a reason for 
what otherwise might be considered an unpardonable act. 
I am here making a reciprocal visit of fraternity to show 
the appreciation of the Railway Business Association for 
the honor done us at our annual dinner last winter, when, 
responsive to our urgent invitation, Mr. J. C. Lincoln, who 
had just retired with well-earned laurels from the presi- 
dency of the League, and Mr. J. M. Belleville, who had, by 
your unanimous will, just assumed the presidency, sat at 
our board as most welcome guests of honor. 

We had sought to make that occasion a memorable 
and useful one, by having as our special guests the titular 
heads of trade and traffic bodies throughout tne coun- 
try, who might, by attendance thereupon, become more 
intimately acquainted with the objects and aims of our 
association. Moreover, we wanted to extend to them the 
right hand of fellowship and assure them that we har- 
bored no animosities, but were actuated solely by hon- 
orable motives and sought the attainment of no object 
that was in conflict with the welfare of anybody. 

The advent of your distinguished representatives in 
our social circle was a delight to us. To Mr. Noxon, our 
able and indefatigable secretary, and myself, their pres- 
ence was an augury of hope—an olive branch of fraternity. 
In carrying on the work imposed upon us we had watched 
them and their brilliant confreres, doing valiant and po- 
tential service for their constituents, ofttimes grieved at 
their superb effectiveness, but always with increasing 
admiration of their talent. Because of the deep impres- 
sion made upon us by these militant leaders in the battle 
for drastic restrictions upon the railways, we sought to 
know them at closer range and to get a clearer insight 
of the viewpoint with which they were imbued. I have 
lived long enough to be able to admire a man with whom 
I differ in opinion if he has admirable qualities. I have 
lived long enough to know that only by becoming ac- 
quainted with the man with whom you have differences 
is there hope of an honorable settlement of those dif- 
ferences. There must be established mutual respect before 
an amicable conference can weigh fairly the rights of 
contending parties. 

Therefore, conscious that these men who graced our 
feast had won our personal admiration and that we had 
grown to better understand their line of thought, and the 
desires of those they represent, it was most gratifying 
to us, and distinctly a high compliment to our association, 
that they, by observation of our methods and personal 
contact with our people, had come to believe that we were 
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entitled to their respect. As a token of the establishment 
between us of cordial personal relations, they broke bread 
with us and breathed the atmosphere of amity pervading 
our annual convocation the creation of which is the sole 
reason for the event. They mingled there with officials 
of important trade bodies representing twenty-five great 
trade centers dotting the map from coast to coast and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf; with a large number of promi- 
nent railway officials; with bankers, merchants, publishers, 
railway commissioners and other men representative of 
the activities of our country, who all are deeply interested 
in the welfare of our country, as it depends upon the 
prosperity of our railways and the bringing about of 
friendly relations between the carriers and their patrons. 
They saw that the Railway Business Association was 
catholic in its view and eager for co-operation with all 
who might be potential in aiding in the conservation of 
railways and the proper protection of the rights of the 
public. They heard no word of passion. They were con- 
vinced that we were earnest, with no questionable axes 
to grind. While they had come as representatives of an 
army that had been victorious in securing the adoption of 
regulatory legislation which had been followed by the 
edict of the Interstate Commerce Commission which has 
proven a serious disappointment to the railways, their 


demeanor was that of a generous foe. They were made 
to feel that they were welcome, as indeed they were. 


For no matter what has occurred in the past; no 
matter what the passions aroused, what the wrongs com- 
plained of, what the clashing of interests, what had been 
battled for, we all know that out of all must come such 
an understanding of the transportation problem as shall 
heal the wounds of conflict, weld together forces hitherto 
belligerent, and vouchsafe to our country a system’ which 
shall deal fairly with all and adequately serve the grow- 
ing needs of our country’s amazing productivity. 

Therefore, what was more natural than, when we 
received an invitation to meet you, and sit at your table, 
that pve should feel honored by the summons and delighted 
at the opportunity afforded to make your acquaintance? 
Not summer’s heat, nor winter’s cold, nor fatigue of long 
travel would deter us from embracing any and every oppor- 
tunity of widening the zone of amity, by the interchange 
of courtesies and by the proffer of friendly overtures. 


To my mind there is a singular appropriateness in 
the coming together of the National Traffic League and 
the Railway Business Association. You want to get all 
you can out of the railroads, and so do we. You have 
shown that you are able to get what you want by force, if 
necessary, while we can only get what you people are 
willing to let them earn out of which they can buy from 
us what they must have to serve you. So you see there 
is a very intimate relation existing betwen us. 


It may be proper and necessary for me to remind 
you that it is to that great industrial group of which the 
Railway Business Association is the organized representa- 
tive, that you folks of the National Industrial Traffic 
League are indebted for most of the invention and skill 
which have furnished to the railroads the power, -vehicles 
and appliances whereby it is possible for your traffic to 
be moved with celerity, safety and regularity to the mar- 
kets which are the goal of your endeayors. Without pro- 
gressive, adequately equipped railroads producers of traffic 
must suffer. Without the brains and initiative of the 


railway supply men the railroads could not be progressive 
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and adequately equipped. Without the traffic which you 
people furnish the railroads would languish. There yon 
are. A trinity of interdependent factors in ovr civiliza- 
tion and in the making of a prosperous nation, Why 
shouldn’t we get together? We must co-operate. We 
must know one another and study our mutual necessities 
and learn how to settle our problems in a manly, honest 
and considerate manner. 


The Railway Business Association is not the catspaw 
of the railroads, but it is their friend and wants to heip 
them. It is not the enemy of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, with your great constituency, but a friend, 
who wants you to have all that properly belongs to you. 
It asks at your hands nothing for itself. As its ambassador 
in this presence I present no request the granting of whicn 
will redound to our selfish interest. All that we pray 
for here and elsewhere is that there shall be such a wise 
consideration of the transportation question as shall zive 
to our country more railroads and better railroads admin- 
istered in a broad and fair-minded spirit ard sustained by 
a generous and appreciative public. 


You gentlemen have been largely instrumental in 
molding public opinion whereby the government now prac- 
tically fixes the revenues of the railroad. Whether those 
revenues shall be sufficient to meet the enormous expendi- 
tures that must be made to keep our railroads up to the 
top notch of efficiency, rests upon the comprehensiveness 
of our study of the transportation question and the manner 
in which you shall convey your views to the public. Upon 
your judgment, and responsive to your representations, will 
the future policy of the people be shaped. The public 
looks upon you as experts in this matter. To you the 
politicians look for their cue as to the attitude to be 
assumed by them upon this question. A deaf ear is turned 
to the utterances of railroad officials. A public sentiment 
has been created whereby it is taken for granted that 
whatever a railroad asks for should be denied, while what 
you ask should be granted with alacrity. You are con- 
scious of your power; so are the railroads. The railroads 
must pay whatever wages organized labor, backed by 
public sentiment, demands. They must spend for public 
service, comfort and safety whatever may be commanded 
by the power of the state. They can have to spend only 
what you people and affiliated organizations are willing 
that they should earn. That is the situation of the rail- 
roads at present. There can be no dispute as to who are 
the masters of the situation. It is certainly not the rail- 
roads. 


I have said heretofore, in humorous vein, that you want 
all you can get out of the railroads. I repeat the phrase, 
but now in deep earnest. I mean that it is imperative 
for your own welfare that you should get all out of them 
that you can, not by any means intending to convey 
the thought that you shall get it by extraction or subh- 
traction, but rather by fostering them, invigorating them 
and encouraging them, so that they may do for you that 
which must be done—haul all your traffic where it ought 
to go, and when it ought to go, at a fair price. 

I hold no brief for the railroads, nor do I make any 
plea to you for them. I am as deeply concerned that 
they should serve you fairly as that you should treat them 
fairly. They should listen with open minds to your state- 
ments of your necessities and you should take cognizance 
of their necessities. In other words, there should be 
co-operation between you. That was the keynote of Presi- 
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dent Belleville’s opehing remarks, and to it I give hearty 
assent. 

Let us hope that soon the old adage that “Might 
makes right” may be supplanted by the higher and nobler 
actuality that “Might does right.” 

I hope it will not be taken purely as a lingual bromide 
if I express my pleasure at having been with you. In 
the relations of two organizations representing important 
interests and having different viewpoints upon some ques- 
tions, it should be possible to maintain a diplomatic 
silence as to those questions which, when brought io- 
gether on an occasion like this, are not at issue and to 
express emphatic admiration of specific things which you 
have done. I cannot sit down without mentioning cer- 
tain of your policies which have impressed us. 

When amendments to the interstate commerce act 
were under discussion in 1910 your representative advo- 
eated a number of proposals. Not all of them seemed 
to us in the public interest. In urging these amendments, 
however, Mr. Lincoln, then your president, spoke with 
entire freedom from denunciation or heat, and as occa- 
sions arose was generous in acknowledging respects in 
which the shippers had been at fault and respects in 
which the railways had improved their practice. It was 
his purpose, in which he was successful, to be a fair and 
unprejudiced witness, anxious only to state the facts. 

In your general relations with the railways you have 
practiced in some important matters a form of co-opera- 
tion which is not one-sided. I have in mind particularly 
your organized effort to induce shippers to employ the 
most improved methods in marking and packing freight, 
in presenting claims and in loading and unloading cars. 
I venture to say that no factor will do more to promote 
conciliation, co-operation and improved transportation con- 
ditions than this policy as now carried forward under 
the sagacious leader who presides here to-night. 


OFFICIAL RAILWAY REGISTER. 


There was filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Aug. 24, 1912, under I. C. C. R. E, R. No. 1, 
to become effective Sept. 1, 1912, issued under Special 
Permission No, 21894 of Aug. 2, 1912, a copy of “The 
Official Railway Register.” This publication contains offi- 
cial information descriptive of equipment such as owner- 
ship, marks, capacity, dimensions, with notices of changes 
from month to month, etc., being the medium through 
which official instructions are issued concerning the ren- 
dering of reports and the settlement of accounts pertain- 
ing to car service and car repairs, including registration 
of rolling stock, equipment of the railways and car com- 
panies of North America, and is issued by authority of 
the railways of the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


MOTOR TRUCK IN ALASKA. 

Ever since the building of the White Pass & Yukon 
Railroad a stage line has been maintained between the 
northern terminus of the railroad and Dawson, during 
the closed season along the Yukon River. This stage 
line requires from 350 to 500 horses and a large number 
of men to operate successfully, and, believing that 
better and more economical service could be secured 
by means of the motor truck, the White Pass & Yukon 
has recently bought and put into operation a two-ton 
truck, with the intention of ultimately doing away with 
horses entirely on the trail. 
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PROTESTS FURNITURE RATES 


Grand Rapids Traffic Manager Ewing Files 
Complaint Against Transcontinental 
Furniture Rates 








In view of the great interest felt by furniture manu- 
facturers in the matter of the transcontinental rates which 
were to have gone into effect on September 2 and which 
the Commission has suspended until December 31, and 
because the status as regards furniture rates is much 
the same as in the matter of other commodities, a state- 
ment of the views of Grand Rapids furniture manufac- 
turers, prepared by E. L. Ewing, is timely. 

Mr. Ewing, in an article furnished to the Furniture 
Manufacturer and Artisan, has given a very complete 
outline of the whole situation, quoting also from THE 
TRAFFIC WORLD as to the status of the matter, and as 
this was published ten months ago, it may be of interest 


to reprint the matter as a whole. Mr. Ewing’s article 
follows: 


The managers of the transcontinental lines have, for 
a long time, sought to secure, by new classification, or 
otherwise, better rates on much of the freight they carry, 
contending that the prevailing rates are not profitable. 
A majority of the traffic managers of the transcontinental 
lines have also felt that the system of rate-making which 
has prevailed should also be changed. Heretofore, rates 
to Pacific coast points have been no higher, and often- 
times lower, than to Spokane, Salt Lake City and other 
intermediate points. I can, perhaps, best indicate what 
has taken place by quoting from the issue of THe TRAFFIC 


Wor-tp for Nov. 11, 1911, in which this subject is con- 
sidered: 


“As is well known, the adjustment to the inter-mountain 
country, where rates to intermediate points exceed the charges 
to the Pacific coast terminals, has long been a sore point with 
Nevada, Utah and other interior states and with inland cities 
in the coast commonwealths. Spokane, for instance, has been 
fighting for over twenty years to obtain a realignment of rates 
that would put it on a basis of equality with its rivals on 
the coast, especially Seattle. Reno, Phoenix and points similarly 
situated have not been idle in pressing their claims against 
what they contended was a discriminatory rate structure. 

“In June, 1910, the entire inter-mountain question came to 
an issue with the promulgation of opinions by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in cases involving the rates at Reno, 
Phoenix, Spokane and Salt Lake. Acting under the old ‘Act 
to Regulate Commerce,’ with a fourth section shorn of vitality 
by decisions of the United States Supreme Court, the Com- 
mission, in then dealing with the rates, was forced to ignore 
fourth section bars, but then suggested that the time had come 
when the interests of the public and the carriers demanded that 
the transcontinental lines give the inter-mountain country a 
new basis of rates. Many of the rates then suggested were 
tentative, and, with the exception of certain class charges, still 
the subject of litigation, and were never published by the 
carriers. 

“A few days before these opinions were made public, the 
opportunity for which the inter-mountain country had been 
long watching came in the form of an amendment to the long- 
and-short-haul clause of the Commerce act. This change was 
forced through Congress with the backing of senators and con- 
gressmen from the interior states. In brief, it eliminated the 
phrase, ‘under substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions,’ which had been so construed in modifying the prohibi- 
tion against charging more for the shorter than for the longer 
haul ‘that the law, to all practical intents and purposes, had 
become a dead letter. It did more; it threw the burden of 
justifying departures from the strict letter of the statute upon 
the carrier and made the commission, instead of the carrier, 
the judge, in the first instance, as to whether such departures 
were justifiable. 

“With the passage of the amendment referred to, the trans- 
continental lines filed applications for relief, praying that they 
might continue to charge higher rates to the coast than to 
points intermediate. Water competition was the rock upon 
which they builded their defense of the adjustment of rates 
so long complained of. Extended hearings were had in March 
of this year on these applications, which were considered in 
connection with the cases before mentioned. At these hear- 


ings, both the inter-mountain and terminal cities were repre- 
sented. 
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“In extended opinion by Commissioners Prouty and Lane, 
the Commission discussed the various constitutional questions 
urged at these hearings and the pleas advanced by the trans- 
portation companies for relief. While recognizing the potency 
of water competition to some extent, and inclining less favor- 
ably to the contention that market competition also should 
be a reason for relief, the Commission was of the opinion that 
the relief as prayed for by the carriers should not be granted. 
As an alternative, a new adjustment, based upon a percentage 
zone system, was proposed. For rate-making purposes to 
inter-mountain country, the Commission divided the country 
into five zones. From the first zone, which may be roughly 
described as Missouri River territory, it was held that rates 
to inter-mountain points should not exceed the rates from the 
same destinations to coast terminals. From Chicago rate ter- 
ritory, carriers were to be permitted to charge interior rates 
7 per cent in excess of the terminal rates; from Buffalo- Pitts- 
burgh territory, a differential of fifteen per cent over terminal 
rates was permitted to the inter-mountain points, and from 
trunk-line territory twenty-five per cent. No order was en- 
tered with reference to zone 5, embracing territory south and 


east of transcontinental group C.”’ : 


The order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
contemplated a readjustment of class rates; commodity 
rates, being usually predicated on class rates, must neces- 
sarily be affected, to some extent, by any disturbance of 
the class rate basis. It appears, however, that the car- 
riers desiring to greatly increase their revenues have 
taken advantage of this opportunity of unreasonably in- 
creasing the cost of transportation of a large number of 
commodities manufactured in the East and consumed in 
the West. You will note, for example, by the table which 
I am furnishing with this, that the rate on mixed furni- 
ture, formerly $2.20 per 100 pounds from Chicago and 
all points east, has been advanced 25 cents per 100 pounds 
from Chicago, 32 cents per 100 pounds from Grand Rap- 
ids, and 40 cents per 100 pounds from Jamestown, and 
45 cents per 100 pounds from Rochester, Binghamton, 
Syracuse and points east. 


The former commodity rate on bedroom furniture of 
restricted valuation has been advanced from $1.50 per 
100 pounds to $1.87 per 100 pounds, proportionately. Not 
only have the rates in cents per 100 pounds been advanced, 
but the carload minimum weights have also been increased. 
It is not apparent that the original commodity basis of 
$2.20 from Chicago to the coast should have been dis- 
turbed, but to be consistent with the gemeral readjust- 
ment of rates, some graduated advances may have been 
necessary. It is not apparent that the entire cost of 
transportation of furniture should be so greatly increased, 
not only by rate advances, but by the establishment of 
greater carload minimums. 

As the representative of the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association, the writer is in correspond- 
ence with similar organizations of furniture manufacturers 
at Chicago, Rockford, Evansville, Jamestown, etc., with 
the object of accomplishing a co-operative effort to se 
eure the suspension, by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, of the effective date of the increased rates on 
furniture, and the opportunity of appearing before the 
Commission in support of a joint protest against such 
increases in the cost of transportation of furniture to 
Pacific coast destinations. 


Many commodity rates that were voluntarily estab- 
lished and have been long maintained by the trans- 
continental carriers, and upon which trade has been estab- 
lished and capital invested in manufacturing plants in 
the eastern groups, have been increased in proportion to 
the increases in furniture rates and a number of such 
commodity rates have been entirely eliminated, thereby 
forcing the movement of the traffic on the basis of the 
increased class rates. This will have a very serious effect 
upon the Pacific coast business of many eastern manufac- 
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turers, and it is anticipated that there will be an enormous 
volume of protest. 

A number of prominent Pacific coast dealers have 
urged the eastern manufacturers to take any action pos- 
sible in opposition to this increased cost of transportation, 
The writer anticipates filing, within a very few days, a 
joint protest with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in behalf of the several centers of furniture manufacture 
above referred to;or filing a protest in behalf of the 
Grand Rapids manufacturers, which protest will be sup- 
ported by the other territories. We are confident that 
our protest will be entertained by the Commission, the 
effective date of the tariffs suspended and a hearing in 
the matter established, at which hearing all manufac- 
turers in the territories affected should be represented. 

Because of sOme uncertainty of whether or .not the 
Commission will suspend the increased rates, it is ad 
visable that, to the greatest extent possible, goods ordered 
by dealers at Pacific coast points be placed in shipment 
prior to September 1, and thereby obtain the benefit of 
the old and lower rates. 

If you desire for publication more complete history 
of this matter, with specific quotations from the records, 
reports and orders of the Commission, the tariffs of the 
carriers and the correspondence between manufacturers 
and dealers I will be pleased to furnish such matter to 
the extent of my ability and authority. 

The effect of the advance I have sought to indicate 
in the tables which follow. For the best understandinc 
of the tables, it should be explained that the territory 
covered by the different points of origin—the zones con- 
templated in the order of the Commerce Commission— 
are as follows: 


A—Trunk-Line Territory and New England. Includes also 
Rochester, Binghamton, Warren, Syracuse and other furniture 
manufacturing points in eastern New York and Pennsylvania. 

—Western Termini. Includes Jamestown, Olean, Sala- 
manca, Corry, Dunkirk and other furniture manufacturing 
points in western New York. 

C—Central Freight Association Territory. Includes Grand 
Rapids, Cincinnati, Evansville, Indianapolis, Shelbyville and 
other furniture manufacturing points in Michigan, Ohio and 


Indiana. 
Includes also Rockford, Milwaukee, Oshkosh 


D—Chicago. 
Stevens Point, Sheboygan and other furniture manufacturing 


points in Wisconsin. 

E—Mississippi River Territory. Includes St. Louis, Du- 
buque, Davenport, Albert Lea, Minn.; Red Wing, Minn 
Winona, Minn. 

F—Missouri River Points. Includes Duluth, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Council Bluffs, Kansas City and St 
Joseph. 

Condensed tables, showing the new rates, 
and the increase or decrease, follow: 


TO CALIFORNIA TERMINALS. 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Diego, San Francisco, Btc 


Transcontinental Freight Bureau Tariffs—i-L and 1-M. 
From 


the old rates, 


terri- Governed by Western Classification. 

tory. Class. 1 2 4 5 ~~ a @ D B 

OW «0 «wes v8 370 320 265 225 190 192 152 120 115 105 

i PES 300 260 220 190 165 160 125 100 100 95 

Advance ... 70 60 45 3 25 32 27 20 15 += 10 

BRE Ts 360 310 260 220 185 187 148 117 112 100 

| ea ree Se a SPREE eect a eras SPU 
Advance ... 60 50 40 30 

CS 350 303 252 215 180 182 145 115 110 98 

CQ su hac ee ee SG eet eee ta Be ES. 

P| ES ae ee Se ae ee 

a 340 295 245 207 175 177 140 110 105 95 

Ser ikss ces 300 260 220 190 165 160 125 100 100 95 

Advance ... 40 35 25 17 10 17 15-10 5 0 

MOD: tiusidececd 330 285 238 200 168 172 135 105 102 92 

- Se scaeebehe 300 260 220 190 165 160 125 100 100 95 

Advance ... 30 25 18 10 S.. 710 5 2 R3 

New. 6b. 3% 300 260 220 183 160 160 123 995 93 85 

AB SBP 300 260 220 190 165 160 125 100 100 95 

Advance ... 0 0 0 RT R5 0 R2 -R5 RT R10 


Reductions in rates are indicated by R preceding the 
amount of the ‘reduction. 
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The following are the rates to the same points from the 
territory indicated by the initial letter, and which specifically 
apply to furniture: 


Territory. A B D E Fr 
n ETE eae 265 260 252 245 238 220 
Furniture GUE Sonat ec csktaete 220 220 220 220 220 220 
(Mixed Cars) Advance .......+. 4 40 32 2% 18 0 
Furniture 

(Bed-room) New : 187 177 172 167 163 153 
Common Woods CE Gecbeba cus vows 150 150 150 150 150 150 
20,000 Min. Meee. ecu cneik ee Th ee he ae 


14,000 Min. Dropped 


; i ee ue a 190 185 180 175 168 160 
Tables eee ees 150 150 150 150 150 150 
(Common) Advance ......... 40 35 30 25 18 10 


TO NORTH PACIFIC COAST TERMINALS. 


Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Etc. 


Transcontinental Freight Bureau Tariffs—4-I and 4-J. 
From 


terri- Governed by Western Classification. ‘i 

tory. Class. 1 2 3 4 5 A B Cc D E 

a sae 370 320 265 225 190 192 152 120 115 105 

Mi Baie sa 288 aS ee eee ee 
Advance ... 70 60 45 35 

eee 360 310 260 220 185 187 148 117 112 100 

OS OM 5c RR Re Te Tac wee OM Pe. oe) 


Advance... 60 50 40 30 


MOW 2. . mie 350 303 252 215 180 182 145 115 110 98 
Ger exacas ‘SS ee Be are ree ae ee 
Advance 50 43 32 25 
ee 340 295 245 207 175 177 140 110 105 95 
Ge es ceeds 300 260 220 190 165 160 125 100 100 95 
Advance ... 40 35 25 17 10 17 15 10 5 0 
New ......- 330 285 238 200 168 172 135 105 102 92 
=. Ree 300 260 220 190 165 160 125 100 100 95 
Advance 30 25 18 10 3 12 10 5 2 R3 
Se % weno te 300 260 220 183 160 160 123 95 93 85 
F Ola .........300 260 220 190 160 160 125 100 95 85 
Advance... 0 0 0 RT 0 0 R2 RS R2 0 


The following are the rates to the same points from the 
territory indicated by the initial letter, and which specifically 
apply to furniture: 


Territory. A B Cc D E ¥F 


Furniture PO Scaeotuade wes 265 260 252 245 238 220 
(Mixed Cars) Old ........+-+----220 220 220 220 220 220 
(See note below) Advance ......... 45 40 32 2% 18 0 
Furniture 

(Bed-room) Sree 165 160 150 135 130 125 
Common Woods Ne 8G w od bo 0 Wire Cb 150 150 150 35 130 125 
20,000 Min. Advance ......... 15 10 0 0 0 0 


14,000 Min. Dropped 


. I Pee re ee 175 160 150 135 135 125 
Ft vas an WORE ty n4c< cao asbaes 150 150 150 125 125 120 
(Common) AGVONCE ..cecicss 25 10 > Bw -2 3 
NOTE:—In addition to advancing rates, they have put 


minimum carload weights under scale of Western Classification. 


UTTER 


TO CONSIGNEES. 


SPECIFY DISPOSITION OF CARS AS SOON 
AS THEY ARRIVE—IF NOT BEFORE. 


ae 


AIDS COTTON SHIPPERS, 

For the benefit of cotton shippers the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe is operating a new daily special train service 
between the interior points of Texas and Galveston. As 
the heaviest of this traffic begins about September 10, two 
additional trains will be put on from north Texas to ac- 
commodate it. These trains are to be run with the same 
regularity as those in the passenger service, the cotton 
to reach Galveston sufficiently early in the morning to 
place it where the steamers can get the bales the same 
day they arrive in port. Preparations are also being 
made by this road to distribute information to shippers 
showing the location of cotton en route and the time it 
will reach Galveston. 
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NO QUESTION OF MASTERY* 


Hopkins Urges Co-operation Between Shipping 
Public and Railways, but Insists 
Upon a Square Deal 








Frankly, I must on this occasion express my views, 
because I do not know the views of all of our members, 
but I think I am safe in saying that the shipping public, 
as represented by this organization, yields nothing to 
any man or any set of men whether they be interested 
in the supplies of the railroads purchased, or whether they 
be interested in the stocks of the railroads themselves in 
friendship to the railroads. This organization is the most 
friendly body that the railway companies have to-day, or 
have had since there have been laws for t!.e regulation of 
the carriers. Now, we believe we have demonstrated 
this. We believe we will continue to demonstrate it, and 
finally we believe that there will in time be acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the carriers that this is true. 
We want nothing for ourselves that is not for the benefit 
of the railroads as well, because we recognize the inter- 
dependence between the shipping public and the rail- 
ways; the prosperity of one is the prosperity of the other. 

You are all familiar with the system of railway ad- 
ministration in effect prior to the regulative control by 
the government, and we must confess that, considering 
the situation of our country as it was, considering the 
need of this country for railway development and con- 
sequently for its commercial development, that system 
met the then commercial requirements. It must be re- 
called that immediately after the close of the war our 
legislatures saw clearly the necessity for development 
of the resources of this country’s facilities rich in its 
possession of raw material and land, and extremely peor 
in money. Thus, most wisely, very liberal inducements 
to capital were offered to develop the country, and the 
quickest and best way of developing any country must 
necessarily be through its transportation facilities. There- 
fore, we have no criticism to make against the govern- 
ment in their liberal offers of land grants, notwithstanding 
that the land subsequently proved to be of more value 
than the cost of the construction of the railway itself, 
but that was to the fair profit of the carrier. We find 
no fault with that. We find no fault with the fact that 
every railroad that was built was built with borrowed 
money, and no man lost any money in the original con- 
struction of the railways of this country. The money 
that has been lost in railways was that invested in the 
purchase of the stock subsequent to their construction. 
It is but fair where you take unusual chances that you 
should be entitled to an unusual return. We find no 
fault with the fact that the stocks of certain railways 
have been increased two hundred, four hundred and six, 
hundred per cent in value without putting in a single 
dollar into these railroads, notwithstanding that the rates 
of to-day are sufficient to pay not only the operating 
expenses and fixed charges, but also to pay a substantial 
dividend upon these stocks, which represented no actual 
investment. It is true that under the preferential rate 
system of those times industries were built up and their 
products put into all markets, which they desired to 

*An address delivered before the National Industrial Traffic 


League by W. Hopkins, manager transportation depart- 
ment, Chicago Board of Trade. 
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reach, and that very often such industries were located 
uneconomically either as to the accumulation of raw ma- 
terial or the distribution of the product. Preferential 
rates were necessary to meet the then commercial con- 
ditions, and the men responsible for the administration 
of the railways under those conditions performed their 
mission well. But the time came when the evil in those 
methods became apparent and an entire change in the 
system of making and administering railway rates was 
necessary. Like the vigilance committee serving the out- 
lying frontier, such method had served its mission and 
must give way to more orderly methods, and one that 
should apply equally and without discrimination to all 
shippers alike. Therefore, as before stated, while finding 
no fault with those conditions as they then existed, we 
have come to a time now where the administration of 
railway affairs must be conducted along different lines. 


It has been stated by these eminent gentlemen and 
eloquent speakers this evening that there ought to be 
co-operation between the shipping public and the carriers, 
and we agree absolutely to that. There ought to be 
fair co-operation, and there ought to be a square deal, 
Co-operation is a basic economic principle and represents 
the true relation between the railways and the shipping 
public. Co-operation is as sound a principle in business 
life as it is in any other form of life. Without the co- 
operation of the air and the sunshine, the earth and the 
rain there could be no life, so without the co-operation 
between the transportation interests of the country and 
the shipping interests of the country there can be no 
commercial life. We need the railways, the railways need 
our business, so that one is interdependent on the other, 
and you cannot say that one is more needed than the 
other. Both are necessary, and it would be the height 
of folly for the business interests of the country to do 
anything to injure the railways in any way whatsoever, so 
so far as their actual requirements are concerned. The 
query has been propounded to-night as to whether the 
railway companies are now masters or are we. I do 
not know that the railway companies ever were masters. 
It is clear to my mind that they never should have been, 
if they were, but I do know that the railway official pos- 
sesses more power than has ever been delegated to any 
other citizen, because he has the power of law-making, 
the power of initiating rules and regulations that amount 
to a law that cannot be changed except under due process 
as outlined by the Act. That is the greatest power ever 
conferred upon any citizen, but there should be no ques- 
tion of mastership between the public and the railways. 
It should be one of an interdependent friendly relation, 
fot each is interdependent upon the other. 


That the shipping public have been friends to the 
railroads is perhaps best exemplified by the fact that 
the interstate act, which they so vigorously resisted for 
“so many years, has been of the greatest benefit to them 
in preserving their revenues. Millions of dollars have 
been saved to them in rebates, and undue and insane 
competition between themselves has been stopped. The 
interstate act, which the business interests of the country 
were instrumental in bringing about, has protected the 
railways as much as themselves. 


Now, another question has been raised. here to-night, 
and it is an important question and should be seriously 
debated, namely, as to the sufficiency of railway revenues. 
That question was disposed of by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission after a full and frank hearing, when 
all facts on both sides were brought out, and the Com- 
mission decided adversely to the railway interests. But 
let us assume that a new condition has now arisen—that 
the railways are confronted with an overwhelming volume 
of traffic and in order to handle that volume of traffic 
with expedition they must increase their facilities. Neces- 
sarily they must have money to do this. Where are il cy to 
go to to get it? In one of two ways. Hither by Lorrowing 
it, or by increasing their earning power. The business 
men of this country do not now say, and never have 
said, that the railways shall not borrow money, neither 
have they said they shall not increase their earning power. 
They do not object, when there is proper regulation, to 
pay the railway taxes, provided that the expenditures 
are going to be made by the railways for increasing their 
facilities for handling the public’s business, and not dis- 
tributed either in fictitious stock dividends, or dividends 
on fictitious stock, or use it in some other unfair way. 
We believe that the true relation between the shipping 
public and the railways is one of principal and trustee. 
If the trustee comes to the principal and says, “My busi- 
ness is increasing to such an extent I must have more 
revenue to provide the proper and adequate facilities to 
handle it,” and the principal says, “Very well, we will 
be glad to furnish you what additional money you need,” 
isn’t it natural and reasonable for the principal to further 
inquire as to just what facilities are needed and how 
this money is to be expended, and if it develops that 
there is no fixed plan as to how this money is to be 
spent, that the money would go into the pockets of the 
holders of railway stock, without increasing the. trans- 
portation facilities for the public, is it unreasonable for 
the principal, which in this case is the public, to say, 
“No, we don’t believe that is fair.” If, as is true, the 
fairly capitalized railroad to-day is earning a fair divi- 
dend upon its capital, after its operating expenses and 
fixed charges have been met, there is no reas»nable ground 
upon which higher rates may be assessed, unless it be 
to provide additional facilities, and herein lies the diffi- 
culty. In the absence of any legislative body of men 
with power to supervise the issuance of stocks or bonds 
to in any way control the expenditures of the railways, 
the public is helpless to in any manner direct the ex- 
penditures of the additional money raised from the sale 
of additional stock or bonds or by higher rates, so that 
it will inure to their benefit in increasing the efficiency 
of the railways. They fear that this additional revenue 
will be diverted to other channels than to the improve- 
ment of the railway, as has been the case in the past. 
When the time comes that there shall be some power 
lodged in the hands of a government commission to con- 
trol the issuance of stocks and bonds, and to inquire 
into the expenditures of moneys secured from higher 
rates, the opposition on the part of the public to con- 
tributing greater revenues for railway improvement will 
disappear. 

Speaking for myself, personally, I do not believe that 
the business interests of this country are going to be 
willing to contribute farther to the revenues of the rail- 
ways in the way of higher rates, until they can have 
some assurance that the financing of the future will 
not be the financing of the past. When we look at a 
railroad that is capitalized at one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars per mile, and find another railroad in 
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the same territory that is better equipped, that is better 
capitalized at sixty thousand dollars per mile, we are 
apt to answer the demand for higher rates by the inquiry 
as to what has been done with the money in the past. 
Such a situation does not inspire the shipping public with 
much confidence in railway financing. Some system of 
governmental control over the financing of our railways 
in effect in which the public had confidence would result 
in the small investor seeking railway securities in which 
to invest his savings, and the problem of the railway 
companies’ credit would be solved. Since the time that 
published rates became the only factor in determining 
the transportation charge, the public has had to think 
a great deal on this question of transportation, and its 
relation to our commercial life, and they are deeply con- 
cerned in the welfare of the railway companies and in 
their development and efficiency. Not the same concern, 
however, as the men who want to use the railway com- 
panies for stock-jobbing purposes, but the concern of men 
who want to use them for building up the great com- 
mercial life of this mation. 


Co-operation is a sound economic law, but it takes 
both sides to co-operate. The public has held out the 
olive branch to the railways, but thus far the railways 
haven’t availed themselves of the opportunity offered, to 
any great extent. What I mean by co-operation is that 
the representatives of the railways should sit down with 
us and discuss our needs and theirs. What this organiza- 
tion undertakes to furnish is knowledge to the carriers 
necessary for them to know what our requirements are. 
Now, having furnished that knowledge, we have nothing 
further to offer. We say to the railroads, “These are 
our needs, won’t you help us?” The customer buying 
goods at one store or another makes his selection in 
accordance with his requirements, and the wise merchant 
provides his stock to meet the requirements of his cus- 
tomers. Now, the railway company has one thing to sell, 
and only one; that is service. It does not seem unrea- 
sonable to me that they should make that service as at- 
tractive as possible to the purchaser, if they want to 
secure the business, but the analogy between the mer- 
chant selling service stops there, because in the 
case of the merchant it is optional with you whether 
you purchase or not, but in the case of the railway com- 
pany you must buy the service if you have anything to 
ship or if you desire to travel. You must patronize the 
railways, for the commercial life of the nation depends 
upon it, so that it is an enforced purchase on the part 
of the public, and we have got to do business with the 
railway companies anyhow. The business ought to he 
done to conserve the interests of both. The public ought 
to pay a fair rate for the service, and the railway com- 
panies ought to see that that service is furnished. 


We will get the best results by working together, by 
co-operating in fact, not alone in theory. Much literature 
has been devoted to the subject of co-operation between 
the railway companies and the public, and we read with 
interest many of these articles written by prominent rail- 
way men. Advocating co-operation through magazine 
articles is all right so far as it goes, but the trouble is 
it doesn’t go far enough to be of any practical benefit 
either to the railways or the shipping public. This organ- 
ization stands for co-operation. Progress is the interaction 
of opposite forces; it means the working out together 
of the problems confronting the business interests and 
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the railway interests, to the mutual benefit of both. 
This is what we stand for, and we believe that in the 
coming years we will be able to work out this problem 
to the help of the railroads and to the benefit of all. 





Detroit’s Outer Belt 


Now that the terminal question is approaching 4 
condition demanding action, all sorts of thoughtful com- 
ment on projects actually set in motion are worthy of 
attention. In Detroit the directors of the Detroit Ter- 
minal Railway, locally known as the outer belt line, 
have just announced that authority had been given for 
an immediate extension of the belt line, from where it 
now ends to a connection with the Pere Marquette Rail- 
way, near Grand River avenue, about six miles from 
the city hall, down in a southerly direction, bisecting 
Holden and Warren avenues, crossing Michigan and in- 
tersecting the Michigan Central on the Chicago division. 


The importance of this new arrangement lies in the 
fact that this addition to the belt line will open up this 
outer belt and the manufacturing industries on it to 
the five railroads connecting with it, under new freight 
conditions. 





Assurances were given that the work would be un- 
dertaken immediately upon the right of way already 
purchased. The improvement is of great importance to 
industrial report, according to A. T. Waterfall and the 
transportation committee. 


“With the further continuation of the line next year 
to the river, an opportunity is afforded for direct con- 
nection with all of the railroads entering Detroit now, 
or which may later come to this city, thus enabling all 
of the carriers to reach the industrial plants which are 
now or may later become located on the outer belt line,” 
said Mr. Waterfall. 


“The present connection extension affords connec- 
tion to the various competing railroads and offers to in- 
dustries located thereon splendid shipping facilities and 
without the delays incident to the handling of traffic on 
the present inner belt line. 

“There is no need now of any industrial plant de- 
claring that it is necessary to move away from Detroit 
in order to get adequate freight facilities, as far as the 
railroads are concerned. We have those facilities now, 
and with the co-operation of the shippers themselves 
the freight situation in and around Detroit can be made 
enviable.” 

Walter G. Norvell, chairman of the transportation 
committee; A. Laurence Smith, chairman of the trades 
promotion committee; Secretary Byres H. Gitchell, D. H. 
Bower, Luman W. Goodenough, Arthur T. Waterfall, 
traffic commissioner, all of the Board of Commerce, left 
Detroit this week via the Grand Trunk for Carsonville, 
from which point they were taken to Port Sanilac, 
where a rousing get together meeting was held by the 
business men of that section. 

The business men along the eastern shore of the 
Thumb district invited the Board of Commerce of Detroit 
and the Board of Trade of Saginaw to take part in the 
meeting, and delegations from both bodies were at 
Sanilac. 

The Thumb men desire the co-operation of the busi- 
ness men of Detroit and other cities looking to the 
development of their territory. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this aepartment we shall answer simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay~ 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Commodity Rate Exceeding Class Rate. Carload Rate 
Higher Than Less-Than-Carload Rate. 


Colorado.—“1. Has the Commission ever decided that 
a commodity rate that exceeded the class rate was just 
and reasonable? 

“2. Can the carload rate exceed the less-than-carload 
rate, even though there is no specific item to that effect?” 

1. Commodity rates, as a rule, are lower than num- 
bered class rates, but like other rates are lawful only 
when just and reasonable. The mere fact that they are 
higher or lower than class rates does not, in itself, create 
2 presumption for or against their being just and reason- 
able. In rule 7 (a), Tariff Circular 18-A, the Commission 
held that the naming of a commodity rate, on any article 
of traffic, takes such articles out of the classification, and 
that the commodity rate is the only one to be used. 

2. While the carrier cannot under the law be required 
to establish a difference between carload and less-than- 
ecarload rates, and the Commission has hesitated to require 
the establishment of carload rates where none exist, yet 
it can properly act in cases where the carload rate exceeds 
the less-than-carload rate, if applying via the same route 
and for the performance of the same service, and will 
undoubtedly regard such carload rate as unjust and dis- 
criminatory. 

ok * ” 
Liability of Carrier Now Usually Limited by Contract. 

Pennsylvania.—“We shipped from the South to a 
northern point a carload of lumber which required the use 
of two cars, one as a trailer, to accommodate long stock. 
The shipment was transferred in transit by the carriers 
and loaded on one car. One piece, 38 feet long, could 
have been accommodated, if properly loaded, but after 
load was finished it was noticed this piece interfered with 
working the hand brake, and instead of unloading the 
car sufficiently to move this piece, carriers sawed off 
a three-foot length. This three-foot length was left in 
the car, but, of course, a three-foot and a 35-foot com- 
bination would not take the place of a 38-foot timber for 
a center beam, and it was necessary to purchase a new 
timber at destination. Agent of carrier inspected the 
damaged piece and carrier acknowledges the damage 
done, but the point raised is the amount of damage to 
be paid. The value of the piece damaged (f. o. b. mill 
value, plus freight paid on it) was $5.45. Carrier claims 
responsibility is limited to this amount jess the value 
of the 35-foot piece left in the car. However, familiar as 
we are with the Uniform Bill of Lading provisions, under 
which car moved, it seems to us our claim, $9.04, being 
cost of piece we had to purchase to substitute for piece 
damaged by carriers, which cost $11.72, less value of the 
35-foot piece we received, is not unreasonable, inasmuch 
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as the damage done by the carriers cost us the amount 
of our claim to repair. Unless the bill of lading con- 
tract would void it, it seems to us our case would hold 
under the common law.” 

It may be stated as the universal law of this country 
that, in the absence of a statute prohibiting it, all com- 
mon carriers may, by express or special contract with 
the shipper, limit their common law liability as te the 
measure of damagesfor loss or injury to goods whicb 
they undertake to carry. Several states, however, have 
by statute or constitutional provision declared it con- 
trary to public policy to permit a carrier to limit its 
common law liability by contract. Prohibition of such 
contracts has been declared by Kansas, Iowa, Texas, Ne- 
braska and Kentucky. In states permitting limitation of 
common law liability, the shipper is considered as assem 
ing to the terms of the notice when he accepts a bill of 
lading for his goods embodying the notice such as is 
provided by section 3 of the Uniform Bill of Lading, and 
under this section, your claim for loss would be limited to 
the invoice price at place of shipment, plus freight charges, 


after deducting the actual sale price of the damaged piece 
of lumber. 
a * * 


Commission Without Authority to Prescribe Free Rates 
On Duplicate Shipments Taking Place of Damaged 
Shipments. 

Louisiana.—“] note your ruling in THe Trarric WorLD 
of August 24, Wisconsin, ‘Carrier Not Liable for Special 
Damage or Freight on Duplicate Shipments.’ Does not the 
ruling of the Commission published in THe TRAFFIC WoRLD 
of August 10, Opinion No. 1994, Case 4322, ‘Larkin Co. vs. 
Erie & Western Transportation Co. et al.,’) modify your 
opinion? It would appear that the Commission might 
order reparation in case such as described by Wisconsin.” 

While answer to “Wisconsin” was not published until 
August 24th, it had been written sometime before the 
opinion in the Larkin Co. case had been released, and was 
therefore givem without regard to that opinion. 

It is, however, our view that the effect of Opinion No 
1994 is not to require carriers to transport duplicate ship- 
ments, taking the place of damaged freight, free of charge; 
but instead (in the absence of any tariff regulation to the 
contrary) to require that duplicate shipments should be 
transported at exactly the same freight rate at which the 
original shipment was. In the Larkin Co. case the freight 
on the original shipment of a pedestal was 16 cents under 
a mixed rate, while on the duplicate shipment the rate on 
pedestal alone was 56 cents. The Commission refunded 
the 16 cents on the original shipment plus the difference 
between the 16-cent rate and the 56-cent rate on the 
duplicate shipment. 


There is nothing in the Act which gives the Commis- 
sion power to penalize a carrier by requiring it to trans- 
port duplicate shipments taking the place of damaged 
freight, free of charge. This is an element of damages 
for loss which is properly cognizable only in a court of 
law. While the Commission has the power to permit 
carriers to provide tariff regulations for transporting a 
second article of the same kind to take the place of the 
first without any additional charges, yet it is obvious that 
the Commission has no power to order the carrier to do so 
and to punish them for failing to comply with such an 
order. The Act provides that the Commission -is author- 
ized and empowered to determine and prescribe what 
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will be the just and reasonable rate for the carriers to 
observe, and what regulation or practice is just and fair. 
There is nothing, however, in the Act that authorizes the 
Commission to prescribe a free rate for the transportation 
of any property under given circumstances and conditions, 
and to designate such freight rate as a just and fair regu- 
lation or practice which the carriers are to observe and 
conform with. 


Private Cars Placed on Private Tracks for Unloading, 


Subject to Demurrage. 


lowa.—“From the documents we have at hand re- 
garding car service and the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in case of Proctor & Gamble, we are at a loss to 
interpret intelligently the law on demurrage, and if con- 
sistent, we would thank you to advise just what the present 
status is. 


“We have at one of our stations demurrage charge 
assessed against this company on various cars of private 
ownership which arrived in the city in question, was set 
on our track. This track is on our property, we built and 
maintain it, and under consideration we figure that it is our 
privilege to retain a privately owned tank car, such as 
Petroleum Products Co., until such time as it is convenient 
for us to unload the car in question without paying any 
demurrage. The railroad performing the switching serv- 
ice to our plant has assessed us the customary $1.00 per 
day demurrage, and inasmuch as the demurrage charges 
have not been paid for some time, they threaten to sue 
us for the amount involved. Can they iegally do this?” 


The effect of the Supreme Court’s decision, in the 
Proctor & Gamble case, was to place the jurisdiction of 
demurrage questions solely in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The decision of the Commission 
in said case, found in 19 I. C. C. 556, inyolves an interpre- 
tation of the notes to Section C of Rule 1 of the Uniform 
Demurrage Code. These notes provide that private cars 
while in railroad service, whether on carriers’ or private 
tracks, are subject to the demurrage rules to the same 
extent as cars of railway ownership. Further, that private 
ears under lading are in railroad service until the lading is 
removed and cars are regularly released. 


The committee on Car Service and Demurrage, when 
submitting the demurrage rules, reported that “the notes 
to Section C are our unequivocal reply to the demand that 
private cars be accorded special privileges and immunities.”’ 
And further reported, that “it is urged that private cars 
be exempted when standing on private sidings. If this 
suggestion were adopted the coal dealer who derives his 
supply from mines which ship in private equipment could 
hold cars for days if need be and team directly to his 
customers, while his competitor who is served by railroad 
cars must unload .promptly or suffer demurrage penalty. 
Said rule-not only would give an unlawful advantage to 
the consignee who receives his freight in cars.of private 
ownership, but by putting a premium upon the use of 
private cars, would unduly prefer the consignor.” 


The Commission, in giving its approval of the fore- 
going, in the. Proctor & Gamble case, further held that 
“any arrangement for the use of private cars which causes, 
or results in, undue preference or unjust discrimination 
is repugnant to the underlying principle, as well as in 
conflict with the terms, of the Act.” 
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Locomotive and Car Supply 


In connection with the suggestion that has come to 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD as to the possibility that in case 
of a car shortage, or congestion of freight, such as now 
seems imminent, the condition may be due to some ex- 
tent to a scarcity of motive power, it may be of interest 
to note some figures that have been prepared by the 
American Railway Association touching upon the general 
subject and containing one column of data relating to 
locomotives. These figures are presented without com- 
ment in this place, except with the explanation that the 
months for which figures are given were chosen for the 
reason that they are the only comparable ones for which 
the figures are complete. They are for months of normal 
traffic and do not represent either of the “peaks” which, 
as is well known, usually occur in March and October. 





*Compiled from Surplus and Shortage Reports. 


‘Includes cars owned by all roads and is made by applying 
the total per cent of cars in shop, as reported by the roads, 
to the total figures. 


Would-Be Commissioner Queries 





A candidate for the office of member of the Railroad 
ahd Warehouse Commission of Minnesota fires three ques- 
tions at the two members who are now candidates for re- 
election, Judge Mills and C. E. Elmquist. Mr. Rosenwald 
wants to know: 


“Why have you failed to have a record of salaries 
paid officials, political attorneys and lobbyists of every 
railroad company? 

“Why have you not reduced the salary of $50,000 paid 
to the general manager of the weakest railroad in the 
state? 


“Why did you protect J. J. Hill against the Minne- 
sota Shippers’ Association in a hearing for the purpose 
of obtaining faets of the amounts paid out for salaries, 
political attorneys, lobbyists and political committees by 
the Great Northern Railroad?” 





TO CARRIER’S AGENTS. 


PLACE CARS AT POINT ORDERED WITH- 
OUT DELAY. 
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COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 


Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During Past Week 


No. 5091. D. W. Alderman & Sons 


Co., Alcolu, S. C., vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rate for 
transportation of A. C. L. car No. 
21293 from Alcolu to Brevard, N. C., 
in that the through rate assessed 
exceeded the combination of locals. 
Demands reparation and a cease 
and desist order. 


No. 5112. Bert Ramsey & Co. et al., 


El Paso, Tex., vs. Rio Grande & 
El Paso et al. 

Alleges that 85c rate on beer from 
Milwaukee and 58c from St. Louis 
are unjust and unreasonable. De- 
mand restoration of 60c and 53c 
rates as just and reasonable, and 
reparation. 


No. 5113. Colonial Salt Co. and others 


vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
et al. 

Alleges the new salt rates from 
Chicago and Milwaukee to Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, North and South 


that the old adjustment of differen- 
tials from Ohio and Michigan fields 
that prevailed prior to the cancela- 
tion of the joint rates made with the 
M. I. & I. Line and Ludington Trans- 
portation Co., and reparation. 


No. 5111. Davis Bros. Lumber Co. et 


al., Ansley, La., vs. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe. 


Alleges unreasonable rate on yel- 
low pine lumber from Ansley, La., 
to eleven stations in Oklahoma on 
the Atchison by reason of there be- 
ing no through route and “joint 
rates. Demand through route and 
joint rate and reparation. 


No. 5114. Fort Smith Biscuit Co, vs. 


Kansas City Southern et al. 

Alleges that rate on paper boxes 
and cartons from Chicago to Fort 
Smith is unjust and unreasonable 
in comparison with rates to points 
where its competitors are located. 
Demands reasonable rate and rep- 
aration. 


forwarding agent from Milwaukee 
to Chicago Heights, Ill. Demands 
reparation and cease and desist 
order. 


No. 1716. E. E. Mitchell Veneer and 


Lumber Co., Indianapolis, vs. Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable 
rates On logs from Hickman, Ky., 
to Indianapolis. Demands reason 
able rate, and reparation. 


No. 5115. United Zinc and Chemical 


Co. vs. Kansas City Southern et al. 
Alleges that rate of 7c on zinc 
ore from Joplin and Webb City, Mo.., 
to Argentine, Kan., is unjust and 
unreasonable in that it exceeds, by 
comparison, rates to Bartlesville, 
Okla., Caney, Kan., East St. Louis, 
La Salle and Danville. Demands 
reasonable rate and reparation, 


No. 5110. C E,. Young & Son, Ur- 


bana, O., vs. Canadian Pacific et al. 

Alleges 27-cent rate on hay from 
Lacadie, Canada, to Mahanoy City, 
Pa., to be unjust and unreasonable, 


and unduly discriminatory in that 


Dakota and Minnesota are unduly No. 5109. B. A. Kipp Co., Milwaukee, it is 5c higher than rate assessed 


preferential to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, subjecting them to undue et al. 
discrimination on sal: shipped from 
Ohio and Michigan fields. Demand 


vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Alleges unreasonable rate on car 
of mixed furniture shipped through 


by Grand Trunk. Complainant gave 
no routing instructions, therefore 
he demands reparation and a cease 
and desist order. 








Condemns Classification 





E. H. Canfield, candidate for membership in the Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission of Minnesota, has issued 
a statement in which he condemns the whole system of 
freight classification and attributes to it much of the 
discrimination in freight rates which he declares exists. 
He declares that the discrimination is directed against 
both individuals and localities. His statement is as fol- 
lows: 

“The first step in the fixing of freight rates is a 
proper classification of freight, because the railroads 
must not only carry the goods, but they must also insure 
their safe delivery to destination. The three factors in 
classification are weight, bulk and hazard. Weight and 
bulk involve labor and expense in carrying, while hazard 
involves the insurance liability of the carrier. All freight 
must be based upon classification. If an article receives 
a too high classification, the freight charge will be too 
high. Frequent changes in classification mean changing 
rates, which works to injustice in many cases, and leads 
to misunderstandings and disputes. « 


“The power to change a classification is the power 
to overcharge or undercharge, and discriminate between 
shippers. 


“A railroad is a public highway, and railroad com- 
panies are created to operate them for the benefit and 
convenience of the whole public. They should serve all 
the people on the same terms. 

“In Minnesota we have no established, permanent, or 
scientific classification of freight. Nearly every day sees 
some change or modification, with corresponding changes 





in the rates, in such manner as to discriminate against 
both persons and places. 

“It injures all sections of the state. More than one 
hundred towns and cities of the state have lost popula- 
tion during the last decade. Minnesota towns and cities 
are unable to secure new manufacturing plants, and many 
have lost what they had. A large majority of the flour 
mills are standing idle. It is driving the rural population 
to the already congested centers. Outside of the three 
large cities of the state the ‘crease of populaion in ten 
years has been only about 6 , er cent, while the increase 
in the cities has been about 50 per cent. It tends to 
more widely separate producer and consumer at the ex- 
pense of both; and it tends to destroy the market of 
the city merchant and manufacturer. This tends to re- 
tard the growth and development of northern Minnesota 
naturally tributary to Duluth and the Twin Cities. 

“T claim that the railroad and warehouse commission- 
ers should have established a permanent and scientific 
classification of intrastate freight long ago. If they have 
the legal power to do so they have been negligent in their 
failure. 

“If they do not have the legal power to establish such 
a classification, they have been negligent in failing to ask 
the legislature for that power. In either case they have 
failed to do their full duty both to the railroads and to 
the public. 


“When we have a consistent and scientific classifica- 
tion of freight we will be in a position to solve the much- 
vexed problem of freight rates, and not before. 

“If I am elected. railroad and warehouse*commissioner 
I promise to give this subject my most earnest attention, 
that absolute justice may be done to all concerned.” 
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INCREASING EFFICIENCY ON THE SHORT HAUL 


It is the purpose of this department of THE TRAFFIC WORLD to describe and illustrate, when the 
subject-matter is suitable for illustration, appliances for, and methods of, handling freight in the factory 
and warehouse, in the freight station and on the platform, between the factory, the ‘station and the ware- 


house, and between the platform and the car. The department is established with a view to suggest to 
the traffic man, whether of an industrial concern or railway official, some of the ways in which his fellow 
official has demonstrated the value of his services and some of the means by which others, for commercial 
reasons, have sought to increase his efficiency. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries 
concerning any device or method mentioned in this department, or unless requested to the contrary, put 
the inquirer in touch with those who can furnish full information. 


Distribution Costs 





A report has recently been rendered by a sub-commit- 
tee of the New York state committee on Market Prices 
and Costs, which affords much interesting and valuable 
information upon the relation between distribution costs 
and the cost to the ultimate consumer, particularly with 
reference to articles of food. The conclusions of the 
committee have been formulated and presented with a 
recommendation for legislative action. To meet the gen- 
eral complaint of the increasing cost of living the com- 
mittee’s main purpose was to examine how far in the 
marketing of food commodities prices are raised to the 
consumer by inadequate and uneconomical facilities and 
methods of distribution. This involved public hearings 
with the ample means and opportunities afforded by the 
authority of the state, a personal examination of the 
facts and a statistical investigation of prices from the 
terminal to the consumer. A close comparison was also 
made between the various modes of marketing food at 
wholesale and retail by public and private organizations. 
The variety and universality of the marketing process in 
New York City afforded a most valuable field for the ex- 
amination and demanded the greatest share of attention, 
which it received. The other cities of the state, as well 
as the country districts coming ~znder the reflex of the 
cities as affected in the regulation of market prices, came 
within the purview of the committee and have propor- 
tionately received due attention. 

The committee found that the marketing agencies of 
Greater New York, the second greatest consuming center 
of the world, are covered by 13 classes of food distrib- 
uters, ranging from the municipal wholesale markets, the 
wholesale markets conducted by railway and steamship 
lines, and the farmers’ markets, to the corner grocery 
and pusheart types through the intermediate grades of 
stores. Among these distributing agencies the markets 
committee reached the conclusion, as the result of its 
minute investigation, that the large retail unit or food 
department store, buying direct, receiving direct, and 
selling direct, is the best economic type in point of effi- 
ciency, minimum of waste, satisfactory distribution and 
due rewards for management and capital. Toward the 
development of such stores the committee believes, re- 
tailers, wholesalers and private organizations should 
move. To compensate for the comparative neglect which 
the municipal interest of marketing has suffered in com- 
parison with those of transportation, police, streets, docks, 
water and others, the committee recommends that the 





charters of the various cities of the state be amended so 
as to provide for a department of markets, charged with 
the economic and sanitary supervision of food supplies 
used in the municipalities. The department of markets, 
it is further recommended, should be charged with the 
duty of publishing accurate statements of market needs 
and prices, to be sent to producers of food supplies, so 
that they may be protected from extortion and offered 
facilities for marketing; the committee finds that the 
primary or wholesale prices should be fixed by systematic 
auction in lots suitable for purchase by retailers. 

Such auctions should be conducted under the auspices 
of the city or of a public organization, not for profit, so 
that this auction in which all parties interested should 
have a voice would constitute, on primary prices, a pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ market. The system is success- 
fully practiced in foreign metropolitan markets. Finally, 
the committee recommends that the railroad and steam- 
ship lines entering the cities of the state should be 
encouraged and required to provide adequate facilities 
for the prompt deliveries of food products, for their sale 
by auction on the premises, for temporary storage, both 
cold and general, to carry over one or two days’ supply 
and for the publication of bulletins showing supplies to 
arrive. 

Adopting as a guiding principle the elimination of 
all that tends to the unnecessary stoppage in transit, as 
multiplied transfers and delays must increase the ulti- 
mate cost to the consumer, the committee expresses it- 
self adversely to the construction of public market struc- 
tures and terminals that might impose heavy fixed 
charges on the community and be incapable of changing 
with altered conditions of population and habits. The 
history of New York City’s markets is given as a warn- 
ing example. It is pointed out that for the most part 
the buildings in the wholesale district, where the trans- 
portation terminals are located on the extreme south- 
westerly edge of Manhattan, are old, ill-built or ill-planned 
and none of them is located on railroad tracks or pier 
heads. If the matter were in the hands of a powerful 
commercial agency, the wholesale plant, for food han- 
dling in the city, would, with two exceptions, be “scrapped.” 

The fundamental aim, then, in seeking the reduction 
of the cost of food is to minimize the cost of distribution. 
The committee estimates that the annual food supply 
of the Greater New York costs at the transportation ter- 
minals $350,000,000 or over, and that it costs in the con- 
sumers’ kitchen $500,000,000 or over. The testimony 
taken at the hearings, the committee thinks, shows that 
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this addition of about 45 per cent to the price is chiefly 
made by cost of handling and not by profits. In fact, the 
evidence showed that the smaller retailers are barely 
making wages, the corner groceries being generally a 
mere means of gaining a family livelihood. The sug- 
gested substitution of large unit retail stores capable of 
supplying 25,000 to 50,000 .people and each with cold 
and general storage facilities would, the committee finds, 
bring about a system of food distribution at a cost of 
15 per cent without delivery and 20 per cent with de- 
livery, as against a cost of 25 to 30 per cent for the 
present separate wholesale and retail systems without 
delivery and at a cost of 35 to 40 per cent with delivery. 
Witnesses before the committee gave°actual figures of 
operation from which it is inferred that the total cost 
Of wholesaling, including profits, is probably about 10 
per cent and of retailing 33 per cent, added in both cases 
to the first cost. If the plans adopted by most successful 
agencies for wholesale and retail distribution, respect- 
ively, should be followed in New York City at large, the 
committee estimates that the reorganization of the fa- 
cilities and methods of doing business would result in 
a saving of $60,000,000 per annum, or 12 per cent on the 
present retail prices. 


While seeking to minimize the intermediary costs of 
transportation, the committee recognizes that a saving 
from improved facilities is only a part of the problem, 
and that the real object of the city should be to increase 
the supply, and especially the nearby supply, of food 
products. 


Not the least valuable portion of the report is that 
devoted to the market supplies and prices of particular 
products. The inquiry brought out in a comprehensive 
form, such as it has not hitherto been possible to secure, 
important information as to the marketing of milk, butter 
and eggs, and the effects of the cold storage system. 
From the sociological point of view many points of in- 
terest are to be found in the sections of the report re- 
lating to the side issues which have an important bear- 
ing on the main economic problem, since the habits of 
the people, their preference, customs and idiosyncrasies 
have all to be taken into account. The influence of the 
telephone and motor truck upon changing the course of 
domestic marketing has been immense, and experience 
of store owners and consumers as related by themselves 
in the testimony recorded by the committee throws a 
flood of light upon the subject. Illuminating facts are 
given about the extension of suburbs and its revival by 
use of motor trucks giving a longer range of haul to 
market. That large returns are still possible is shown 
in the instances quoted, a Woodhaven farmer realizing 
this July in the Gansevoort Market a gross return cf 
$45 on a load of radishes, lettuce and small cabbage, the 
cost of marketing being 26 2-3 per cent, while a Staten 
Island farmer made $50 on a one-horse wagon of lettuce 
and beets at a marketing expense of 17 per cent, and 
Buffalo farmers bringing in produce within a radius of 
25 miles net from $100 to $150 a load, after spending in 
the cost of handling 10 per cent for all charges. 


The committee, which had as its chairman William 
Church Osborn, consisted of, in addition to the chairman, 
Hon. Calvin J. Huson, commissioner of agriculture, and 
Ezra A. Tuttle and was assisted by Horace V. Bruce and 
Raymond A. Pearson, ex-commissioner of agriculture. 
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Gets Terminal Property 





The fact that the Grand Trunk has acquired two 
square miles of territory, for terminal site at Prescott, 
on the St. Lawrence River, opposite Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
is regarded by local railroad men as a move in the di- 
rection of inducing a haulage of export wheat eastward 
in addition to the volume which Montreal can handle. 
The move is made with a view to offsetting as much as 
possible other plans under active consideration to send 
permanently a large* volume of wheat from the prairie 
provinces westward. 

Montreal is making a very strong stand for continu- 
ance of grain shipments in the increasing volume of the 
past few years, but it is handicapped in this fight by 
inadequate harbor facilities which its harbor possesses. 
Transportation experts have expressed the opinion that 
the present facilities of Montreal harbor are so insuffi- 
cient as to make it quite out of the question for it to 
handle the increasing grain traffic normally destined to it 
from the West and Northwest. 


But, realizing Montreal’s present inefficiency as a 
transshipping point, and adding to it the probability that 
the new elevators projected for it will not be finished in 
time to participate to any great extent in the handling of 
the fall crop, Grand Trunk officials are credited with 
having planned the new terminal at Ogdensburg for its 
Montreal and Belleville division. Just how much, if any, 
wheat can be handled at this new point is problematical, 
but the terminal would be quite well established by next 
year, so that a good volume of the grain which Buffalo, by 
reason of the present lack of facilities at Montreal, will 
get this year, will be routed to Ogdensburg permanently. 





TO SHIPPERS AND CONSIGNEES. 


CARS ARE BUILT FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
NOT FOR STORAGE. 





Suspends Pig Iron Tariff 





By order entered Aug. 19, 1912, Investigation and 
Suspension Docket 152, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has suspended from Sept. 1 until Dec. 30, 1912, Sup- 
plement 13 to Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Tariff I. C. C. 
4852, and Supplement 25 to Norfolk & Western Railway 
Tariff, I. C. C. 3830. 


Heretofore the railroads parties to the tariffs above 
named have published two sets of rates for the trans- 
portation of pig iron from a number of furnaces in 
Virginia to Philadelphia, Pa.; one rate applicable via 
Hagerstown Transfer, Md., or Shenandoah Junction, W. 
Va., the other rate being applicable via Norfolk, Va. 
The rate via Norfolk was in each instance 20 cents per 
gross ton less than the rate via other junctions, and 
was said to be made to meet water competition. For 
instance, the present rate from Bristol, Va., to Phila- 
delphia is $3.35 per gross ton via Hagerstown Transfer 
or Shenandoah Junction and $3.15 per gross ton via 
Norfolk. The supplements which have been suspended 
eliminate the lower so-called water-competitive rates, 
thereby advancing the rates via Norfolk 20 cents per 
gross ton. 
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Car Surplus and Shortage 





Statistical Bulletin, No. 125-B, of the committee of the 
American Railway Association on Relations Between Rail- 
roads gives a summary of car surpluses and shortages 
by groups from May 10, 1911, to Aug. 29, 1912. 

Total surplus Aug. 29, 1912, 36,047 cars; total surplus 
Aug. 15, 1912, 58,623 cars; total surplus Aug. 30, 1911, 
88,866 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is a de- 
crease in the total surplus of 22,576 cars, of which 13,379 
is in box, 448 in flat, 4,365 in coal, and 4,384 in miscel- 
laneous cars. The decrease in coal car surplus is general 
throughout the country, with the exception of groups 4 
(Virginias and Carolinas), 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida) and 6 (lowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas). The 
decrease in box car surplus is also general with the ex- 
ception of groups 1 (New England lines), 9 (Texas, Lou- 
isiana and New Mexico) and 11 (Canadian lines). There 
is an increased demand for miscellaneous cars in groups 
3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and western Pennsylvania), 6 
(as above), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma) and 9 and 10 as above). The flat car sur- 
plus has proportionately decreased, with the exception 
of groups 7 (Montana, Wyoming and Nebraska), 8 and 9 
(as above) and 11 (Canadian lines). 

Total shortage Aug. 29, 1912, 26,297 cars; total short- 
age Aug. 15, 1912, 14,722 cars; total shortage Aug. 30, 1911, 
4,325 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is an in- 
crease in the total shortage of 11,575 cars, of which 8,494 
are in box, 621 in flat, 2,305 in coal, and 155 in miscel- 
laneous cars. The increase in coal car shortage is prin- 
cipally in groups 1, 3, 5, 6 and 8 (as above). The increase 
in box car shortage is general throughout the country, 
with the exception of groups 1 and 9 (as above). The 
increase in flat car shortage is in groups 1, 4, 5, 8 and 11 
(as above). The increase in miscellaneous car shortage 
is still prevalent in groups 2 (New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania), 3, 6, 8, 
10 and 11 (as above). 

Compared with the same date of 1911, there is a 
deerease in the total surplus of 52,819 cars, of which 13,928 
is in box, 981 in flat, 23,956 in coal and 13,954 in miscel- 
laneous cars. There is an increase in the total shortage 
of 21,972 cars, of which 12,164 is in box, 2,661 in flat, 6,087 
in coal, and 1,060 in miscellaneous cars. 

The totals are as follows: 


SURPLUSES. 
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Teal on the Panama Bill 


J. N. Teal, counsel for the transportation committee 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, and as such and 
in other public capacities well known to readers of ‘1 ur 
TRAFFIC WoRLD, has issued a statement covering his 
views of the probable effect of the passage of the Panama 
Canal bill, with particular reference to the effect of its 
provisions upon Pacific coast trade. The sul.stance of 
the statement follows: 

The Panama Canal bill, as passed, contains more 
provisions in the public interest than was thought pos- 
sibly would be secured. Other than the direct operation 
of the canal and the government of the Canal Zone, there 
were four salient points presented for the consideration 
of Congress. April 11, 1912, before the Senate committee 
on interoceanic canals, I stated that the Pacific coast 
generally favored the following propositions: 

First—That no tolls be charged on domestic traffic 
or on American vessels engaged in that traffic passing 
through the Panama Canal. 

Second—That no railroad company subject to the Act 
to regulate commerce shall be permitted to own, control, 
operate, or be interested in any competing water line, 
whether using the canal or not. 

Third—That adequate provisions should be made 
against combinations between competing boat lines and 
between such lines and the railroads. 

Fourth—That provision be made requiring the ex. 
change of traffic between water and rail lines. 

Briefly, the bill provides as follows: 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States. 

Foreign vessels not more than five years cld, wholly 
owned by citizens of the United States, or corporations 
organized under the laws of the United States, or any 
state, may be registered in this country and engage in 
trade with foreign countries, but cannot engage in coast- 
wise trade. 

Materials for construction or repairs of vessels, or 
their machinery, built in the United States, and all articles 
necessary for their outfit and equipment may be imported 
into the United States free of duty. 

In general, the tolls charged may be based upon gross 
or net registered tonnage, etc., or otherwise. Tolls may 
be lower upon vessels in ballast than upon vessels carry- 
ing passengers or cargo. 

Authority is given the President to establish dry 
docks, repair shops, to provide coal and other materials, 











Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and 

Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. 

Aug. : 14,180 1,853 5,293 
Aug. 27,559 2,301 9,658 
Aug. 28,034 2,144 11,964 
July , 29,662 3,038 13,242 
June 6, 23,906 3,507 35,785 
May 9, 20,626 3,261 $3,512 
April 11, 17,616 5,684 48,800 
March 13, 12,910 6,001 9,844 
Feb. 14, 11,426 7,796 11,464 
Jan, 3, 36,145 9,004 64,719 
Dec. 6, 11,031 4,612 20,662 
Nov. 8, 9,507 3,041 16,398 
Oct. 11, 10,487 3,661 16,496 
Sept. 13, 19,419 3,247 23,795 
Aug. 2, 43,604 4,656 47,882 
July 5, 52,875 6,117 70,363 
June 7, 52,651 6,792 73,462 
May 10, 55,2138 7,463 84,151 





SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 

Other and Other 

Kinds. Total. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total 
14,721 36,047 14,907 3,179 7,008 1,203 26,297 
19,105 58,623 6,413 2,558 4,303 1,048 14,722 
23,762 65,904 4,197 2,245 2,779 173 9,394 
24,789 70,731 3,461 1,856 1,036 354 6,707 
26,010 89,208 942 1,067 645 168 2,822 
29,377 136,776 3,294 1,454 1,233 697 6,678 
22,843 94,943 9,646 1,337 1,222 3,349 15,554 
17,273 46,028 25,589 901 11,709 4,786 42,985 
20,200 50,886 24,094 807 8,604 3,423 36,928 
32,448 142,316 5,953 104 88 233 6,378 
17,535 53,840 12,277 537 2,813 2,070 17,697 
16,344 45,290 18,290 730 2,986 1,776 18,776 
18,210 48,854 10,090 1,083 1,512 272 12,95T 
24,261 70,722 3,452 1,122 1,649 216 6,439 
33,994 130,136 559 500 905 81 2,045. 
36,153 165,508 879 303 67 638 1,887 
36,101 169,006 1,120 456 0 628 2,204 
42,020 188,847 915 516 64 74 1,569 
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labor, repairs and supplies to be supplied at reasonable 
prices to passing vessels. 

After July 1, 1914, it is unlawful for any railroad 
company, or other common carrier subject to the Act to 
regulate commerce, to have any interest whatsoever, or 
in any way or in any manner, in any common carrier by 
water operated through the Panama Canal or elsewhere, 
with which said railroad or other carrier does or may 
compete for traffic. Jurisdiction is conferred on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to determine questions of 
fact as to the competition or possibility of competition. 

All vessels operated or controlled by any person or 
company violating the anti-trust act are excluded from 
the coastwise or foreign trade of the United States, and 
are not permitted to pass through the canal, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is given power 
to require physical conriections to be established between 
a rail carrier and the dock of a water carrier by requiring 
the rail carrier to make suitable connection. This provi- 
sion applies where the dock is owned by other parties than 
the carrier involved. 

To establish through routes and maximum joint rates 
between rail and water lines, and determine the terms 
and conditions under which such lines shall be operated 
in handling traffic. 

To establish maximum proportional rates by rail to 
and from the ports to which the traffic is brought, or from 
which it is taken by water carrier, and determine what 
traffic and-in connection with what vessels and the terms 
and conditions such rates shall apply. 

To require railways having arrangements with any 
water carrier operating from the ports in the United States 
to a fereign country, for the handling of through business 
between interior points of the United States and such 
foreign country, to enter into similar arrangements with 
any or all other lines of steamships operating from said 
port to the same foreign country. 

These are the salient features of the law in which 
the Pacific coast is particularly interested, contained in 
the 14 sections of the Panama Canal act. 

This act is of the very greatest importance to the 
Pacific. coast. The commodities that we produce are, 
generally speaking, heavy, low-grade commodities in which 
the freight rate is a most important factor, and the mar- 
kets for which are generally long distances from the points 
of production. Under these circumstances, it is apparent 
how important it is to have the greatest possible number 


‘of facilities; reasonable rates and efficient service. It is 


therefore not a mater of ‘surprise that the Pacific coast 
has taken a very active interest in this legislation. The 
first meeting to consider the subject, of which I am aware, 
was held in San Francisco by representatives of the Pa- 
cific Coast Chamber of Commerce, on Monday, October 
2, 1911. At that meeting, after full discussion, I introduced 
the following resolution, which was seconded by William 
R. Wheeler of San Francisco and unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, The building of the Panama Canal was under- 
taken by the people of the United States in pursuance of a 
great national policy, among other things of providing for 
the national defense, of opening up the shortest possible water 
route between the respective coasts of the United States and 
foreign countries, to provide through natural methods and to 
prevent monopoly of transportation, means for transportation 
between the various sections of the Union at the lowest pos- 
sible cost; to build up and expand our commerce with foreign 
nations, and incidentally to encourage the upbuilding of a now 
decadent merchant marine; be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that there 
should be no tolls charged through the canal to vessels coast- 
wise flying the American flag; and be it further 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the legislation rec- 
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ommended by President Taft in his message to Congress of 
December 6, 1910, reading as follows: 


*T cannot close this reference to the canal without suggest- 
ing as a wise amendment to the interstate commerce law a 
provision prohibiting interstate commerce railroads from own- 
ing or controlling ships engaged in the trade through the 
Panama Canal. I believe such a provision may be needed to 
save to the people of the United States the benefits of the 
competition in trade between the eastern and western sea- 
boards, which this canal was constructed to secure.” 

Following the adoption of this resolution a committee 
was appointed for the purpose of formulating plans for 
a campaign for the enlightenment of the people of the 
United States on the advantages to be gained by havin, 
Congress pass a bill allowing American coastwise vessels 
free passage through the Panama Canal. 

The following persons constituted the committee: 
Joseph N. Teal, chairman, Portland, Ore.; George C. Par- 
dee, Oakland, Cal.; Willis H. Booth, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
W. A. Mears, Seattle, Wash.; J. W. McCune, Tacoma, 
Wash.; James McMullen, San Diego, Cal.; William M. 
Bunker, San Francisco, Cal.; William Matson, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

From that day to this I have been unceasing in my 
efforts to secure the enactment of the legislation. pro- 
posed. While I do not desire to use the personal pronoun, 
I can truthfully say that since the passage of this resolu- 
tion I have done all that I could to secure the adoption 
of the principles set out therein, and made a trip to 
Panama to study the conditions on the Isthmus, so I 
could speak advisedly of certain features. 

William R. Wheeler, representing the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco, has probably done more work 
than any one individual. He has remained on the ground, 
at Washington, during the entire session of Congress, and 
has worked unremittingly, and I am glad to testify to 
the ability with which he has handled the matter, and 
to congratulate him upon his success. 

The opposition to the enactment of the measure was 
represented by the same interests who opposed all Panama 
Canal legislation, even to its construction, which means 
the great railroad and allied interests of the United States. 

It has been my experience and observation that 
throughout the world the statesmen, representing their 
countries, do all they can to further the interests of their 
own people and protect the interests of their own coun- 
tries. This is the type of statesmanship I believe in. 
While we want the respect and friendship of all nations, 
I do not believe, as evidence of such desire, it is neces- 
sary for us to handicap our own people, waive our own 
advantages and limit our efforts to further the interests 
of our own country. Friendship, secured at such sacrifice, 
is not. very close, and not more than skin deep. 


Suggestions on Weighing 


E, B. Teague, proprietor of the Advance Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has addressed to the secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a letter containing some 
suggestions as to improvements in weighing practices. 
He says: 

“We wish to make some suggestions with direct ref- 
erence to the lumber business which would be a great 
aid in checking overcharges in weight. Our suggestions 
are: 

“First—That the railroad companies be required to 
show the gross, tare and net weight on all of their expense 
bills. This information on timber shipments loaded on 
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flat cars or gondolas would enable the shipper to ascer- 
tain whether or not the 500 pounds had been deducted 
for stakes. 


“Second—That the railroad companies be required to 
publish the light weight of their equipment and file same 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is a 
very important matter. To illustrate: 


“Some time since we had an overcharge of 10,000 
pounds on a shipment of timbers. We filed claim’ for this 
overcharge, and after the claim had been several times 
declined we traced the car accountant for the actuat 
weight of the car, and it developed that an error of 10,000 
pounds had been made in deducting the tare weight. 

“We believe that these suggestions, carried out, would 
not only be of vast aid to the shippers of lumber, but 
would also save the railroad companies many dollars of 
expense in handling overcharge claims which have no 
real merit.” 


New Terminal for Pensacola ? 





Rails are now being laid on the 18 miles of road 
already graded by the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Rail- 
way, between Pensacola and Cantonment. From the lat- 
ter point the company owns 64 miles of railroad in 
operation, extending northward into the lumber regions 
as far as Local, Ala. New York bankers interested in 
the property state that this portion of the road is 
already earning its fixed charges. 


The line is projected to extend 300 miles north of 
Pensacola, intersecting the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
Mobile & Ohio, Alabama Great Southern, Southern Rail- 
way, Louisville & Nashville and Illinois Central. The 
directors of the road are confident that its position and 
gulf outlet will give it an important share in the traffic 
moving to the seaboard from points all over the south- 
eastern and middle southern states for carriage by 
water to the Pacific coast and to the west coast of South 
America via the Panama Canal. 


Plans have been prepared for what the promoters 
claim will be the most extensive system of docks in the 
South to be developed at Pensacola. A pier sufficient 
for the present needs of the road is now being built. 
Contracts have also been let for a freight depot and 
passenger station. 


Interprets Demurrage Rule 

In the issue of July 27 THe TrRArFric WORLD published 
the substance of the proceedings of the National Industrial 
Traffic League at its annual meeting in Detroit on July 
17, and reference was made to the report on Uniform 
Demurrage Code, of which the subject matter has been 
vigorously discussed. Upon presentation of the report 
at the meeting in question the report was accepted, 
ordered spread upon the records and the question left 
in the hands of the committee, they to use their best judg- 
ment in any further negotiations for the benefit of the 
members. Following the adoption of the above resolution, 
and in line with request of the chairman of the demurrage 
and car service committee for further instructions, there 
was a full discussion of the report. General objection 
was made to the reduction of free time under the average 
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agreement from seven to five days and the eliminating 
of Sundays and holidays. 

The chairman of the committee stated that he had 
formally protested against this change and on motion it 
was ordered that the question of demurrage rules be 
continued in the hands of the committee, with instructions 
that if it should be necessary, the committee should for- 
mally protest before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the changes in Rule 9, Section A, which cuts down the 
time in the average agreement from seven to five days. 

Further, that they should advocate the adoption of a 
quarterly settlement basis and the inclusion of Sundays 
and holidays in the credit time, or free time, and further, 
that they should negotiate for the establishment of the 
industrial rule as heretofore recommended by the League. 

At a joint conference held on August 22, between the 
committee on relations between railroads, of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, and J. C. Lincoln, chairman 
demurrage committee, National Industrial Traffic League, 
the following interpretation to National Car Demurrage, 
Rule 9, Section A, was agreed upon, to become effective 
Sept. 1, 1912: 

“Rule 9, Section A, reads as follows: ‘In no case 
shall more than five days’ credit be applied in cancelation 
of debits accruing on any one car, making a maximum of 
seven days that any car may be held free; this to include 
Sundays and holidays.’ 

“Question: To what period does the inclusion of Sun- 
days and holidays apply? 

“Answer: Credits or debits shall be computed (as 
under the straight demurrage rules) exclusive of Sundays 
and holidays up to and including the fifth day of the debit 
period; thereafter a charge for detention shall be made 
of $1 per car per day or fraction thereof for each addi- 
tional day of detention to include Sundays and holidays.” 


IMPROVE A SOUTHERN PORT. 


At Southport, N. C., which is regarded as one of the 
best ports on the south Atlantic seaboard, the Southport 
Harbor Co. has been organized by Clinchfield interests 
with a capitalization of $2,000,000. The Southport Land 
Co. has also been chartered with an authorized capital 
of $1,000,000 and has been granted broad powers, which 
includes the right to own ships, docks, elevators and gas 
and electric plants. It is expected that some time in 
the not distant future the Clinchfield, either over its own 
line or over the Seaboard Air Line, will enter into active 
development of Southport as a shipping point. 


POSTPONES HEARING FOR NORTHWESTERN ROADS. 


The Commission on August 28 postponed the -effect- 
ive date in the case of the Superior Commercial Club, 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce and the Duluth 
Board of Trade against the Great Northern and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and other roads from 
September 1 to September 20. 


TO EVERYBODY. 


FOR GETTING CARS FOR OTHER PUR- 
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Reports on Burlington Wreck 





The question as to who is responsible for the excessive 
speed of passenger and mail trains is raised in a report 
made public on August 31 concerning the Burlington wreck 
just outside of Chicago on July 14. Chief Inspector Belnap 
quotes testimony given by F. C. Rice, chief inspector of 
transportation for the Burlington, given before the Illinois 
Warehouse Commission, in which he held the public’s de- 
mand for speed to be responsible for 75 or 80 per cent of 
the accidents in which the lives of passengers and train- 
men are lost. He said the public demands speed, and 
the railroads that fail to give it lose patronage. 

During the testimony, attention was called to the fact 
that the New York Central has a train scheduled to run 
the 148 miles between Albany and Syracuse in 162 minutes. 
It was figured that that meant the engineman is required 
to note a block signal every thirty-five seconds to be as- 
sured he is right. Mr. Rice doubted whether an engine- 
man could handle his engine so as to assure safety under 
such conditions. 

Mr. Belnap makes the point that the block signal sys- 
tems now in use were installed fo check up on trains 
running from thirty-five to forty miles an hour. He called 
attention to the fact that two passenger trains and the 
fast mail that did the damage ran past positive stop sig- 
nals, which running past might have been avoided had 
there been distant signals to give warning of the stop 
signals further away. 

The investigation disclosed the fact that the brake- 
man who went back to protect the wrecked train went 
back only 1,200 feet. Testing shows that in the nine 
minutes which spaced the trains involved in the rear-end 
collision, the flagman might have gone back 2,770 feet. 
He placed two torpedoes (caution) instead of only one, the 
signal to stop instantly. Te engineman passed two flag- 
men who testified that he did not shut off steam or apply 
the air brakes before the collision occurred. Other wit- 
nesses testified that he applied the emergency brake. 

Another development is that while passenger trains 
are not allowed to make up time on the fifty and sixty 
mile an hour schedules, there is no such limitation on the 
fast mail trains. They sometimes run 75 and 80 miles an 
hour. 

Chief Inspector Belnap places the responsibility for 
high speed upon the managers, who, he holds, represent 
that their appliances are sufficient for making the speed 
the managers claim the public demands, when as a matter 
of fact they are not. Assuming that Mr. Rice’s testimony 
that 75 or 80 per cent of the catastrophes are due to ex- 
cessive speed is accurate, Mr. Belnap holds the managers 
must shoulder the responsibility for using their equip 
ment at dangerous rates of speed. He thinks the public 
assumes that the managers promise them safety, else it 
would not patronize the high-speed trains. 


BOILER INSPECTION RULES. 

At a short formal hearing on August 29 before Exam- 
inér Boyle, the amendments to boiler inspection rules 
29 and 35, heretofore published, as suggested by the Com- 
mission were agreed upon by those interested. The oper- 
ating officials of about fifteen big railroads were repre- 
sented by attorneys and some of the officials themselves, 
and Chief Inspector Ensign spoke for the Commission. 
They had agreed upon minor changes in the amended 
rules, so that the hearing was held merely for the pur- 
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pose of having the record show that it had been held, that 
there was no dispute about the necessity for changing 
the rules as to the setting of safety valves and steam 
gauges, and therefore the Commission will issue an order 
in accordance with the suggested changes. 


To Build a New Gulf Port 


A Houston, Tex., dispatch of August 30 states that 
a New York syndicate has purchased 15,000 acres at the 
mouth of the Brazos River for the purpose of building 
a new city and port, which the members of the company 
hope will rival Galveston and New Orleans. The new 
city will be about 100 miles west of Galveston. 

Heading the project are Frank A. Vanderlip, James 
Stillman, Samuel McRoberts, John Williams & Sons of 
Richmond, John Hays Hammond, F. Q. Brown, F. P. 
Swenson and S. A. Swenson of New York. The Swenson 
brothers own one of the largest ranches in the world at 
Spur, West Texas. 

The syndicate is organized for the object of captur- 
ing Panama Canal trade, and at the same time to develop 
large sulphur fields near by, which are said to be more 
extensive than any in the world, but which are at a 
depth of 700 feet. 

The company’s plans call for adequate terminal facili- 
ties, and it is expected the International & Great North- 
ern, the Frisco and Trinity & Brazos Valley lines will 


extend to the new city, a name for which has not yet 
been selected. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN ORGANIZE. 

The Lumbermen’s Bureau of Memphis has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of handling the traffic matters 
pertaining to the lumber industry in Memphis and vicinity. 
J. H. Townshend, a former employe of The Traffic Serv- 
ice Bureau and for the past few years traffic manager for 
the Lumbermen’s Bureau at Washington, D. C., is man- 
ager. G. E. Montgomery is secretary and John R. Walker, 
Washington, D. C., is attorney. 





CHAIRMAN PROUTY WILL SPEAK. 

At the first fall luncheon of the Chicago Transporta- 
tion Association, to be held at the Great Northern Hotel 
on Thursday, September 19, Hon. Charles A. Prouty, 
chairman Interstate Commerce Commission, will be the 
guist of honor and will address the members. 


Net Operating Revenue Less 


The monthly bulletin of revenues and expenses of steam 
roads, for May, made public on the last of August, shows 
total operating revenues amounting to $226,253,028, as com- 
pared with $221,211,820 for May of 1911, and increase for 
May, 1912, over the corresponding month of 1911 of $12.47 
per mile. 

For the eleven months of the fiscal year thus far cov- 
ered in the monthly reports, the total operating. revenue 
is $2,527,298,505, as compared with the corresponding 
eleven months of the preceding year of $2,489,440,315, or 
$9.24 per mile. 

During May the net operating income amounted to 
$54,871,187, as compared with a net operating income of 
$68,699,854, a loss in the net operating income of $20.60 
per mile, which is even greater than the loss in net 
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operating income for May, 1911, as compared with 1910, 








when the loss was $13.22 per mile. 

While the operating revenues increased, the total oper- 
ating expenses also went up, being in May, 1912, $161,680,- 
655, aS compared with $153,712,507, the loss in the net 
operating revenue being $15.58 per mile. 

The net operating income per mile of road operated, 
the total mileage being 219,474 in May, 1912, was $250.01, 
while in May, 1911, it was $270.61. 

For the eleven months of the fiscal year, the net oper- 


ating income amounted to $673,182,432, or $371.79 per 
mile. During the corresponding eleven months of the 


preceding year the net income was $687,418,980, or $3,181.90, 
a loss of $110.11 per mile. During the eleven months from 
July, 1909, to May, 1910, the loss per mile in operating 
income was $309.44, so the loss during the last eleven 
months was not so great as the preceding period. 

During the eleven months ending in May, maintenance 
of way decreased $32.35 per mile; maintenance of equip- 
ment increased $43.10; traffic expenses, $2.38 per mile; 
transportation expense, mostly wages, $60.74, and general 
expenses, 39 cents per mile, which resulted in a net loss of 
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Position by TRAFFIC MAN of fourteen years’ ex- 
perience. Age 37. Executive ability. Present position 
eleven years. Conversant with tariffs, rates, routes and 
I. C. C. rulings. Expert freight and claim adjuster. Can 
guarantee satisfaction. Best references. Address B. N. 
47, The Traffic World, Chicago. 
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$65.02 per mile in operating revenue during the eleven 
months under consideration. This is small, compared with 
a previous period. During the eleven months from July, 
1909, to May, 1910, there was a decrease in net operating 
revenue of $285.35 per mile. 


NEW BUSH TERMINAL. 


It is reported from New York that Vice-President Nash 
of Bush Terminal Co. has filed application with Riparian 
Commission in Jersey City for 2,500 feet of shore front, at 
Bayonne, where the company may build a terminal and 
dock plant four times as large as its present Brooklyn 
plant, to cost $150,000,000 and employ 50,000 persons. 


Sell The OIL TRADE 


Some 1,100 Independent Oil Jobbers and 
Refiners and nearly 10,000 Oil Producers im 
this country are Constantly in the market for 
















































Steel Tanks Tank Cars 
Pipe Boilers 
Hose Steam and 
Hose Couplings Gas Engines 
Belting Chemicais 






You can reach this big and growing market 
ONLY through 


The National Petroleum News 


Representing Independent Oil Men) 
Rose Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Employ it as YOUR Salesman. Write Us. 

















Weigh ALL Your L. C. L. Freight 


With No Increase in Operating Cost, Over the Best Automatic Dial in the World 


We build the most durable and accurate Quick-Weighing Dial in existence. 
It is the most solidly and carefully constructed, has the most legible dial, and 
will maintain a high degree of accuracy longer than any other. 


This is because of the fact that it is a spring controlled attachment for a BEAM 
SCALE, the most reliable weighing device ever invented. 


ASK US FOR PARTICULARS 


Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording Co. 


Makers of Automatic Weighing Devices - 


Established 1886 
CHICAGO 
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The Right Location of Industries 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Pp ICK the flaws in the present business conditions of your 
own community. Try setting them down on paper. It 
may be a strange way to lay the foundation for optimism and 
progress. But there is merit in the idea; for mere lack of being 
bigger is not the chief thing that prevents the average city from 
being a better place to do business. 


Your town may be growing like a colt—fast enough, but a 
little out of proportion. Very likely the best interests of the 
present occupants demand a better equilibrium, as well as 
greater power. No one will be so absurdly altruistic as to want 
to scale down his own business to restore the balance. It is bet- 
ter to seek outside, and bring in the missing elements. 


As soon as the weaknesses are roughly known, practical 
means to make the lean places fat can be devised. The hard- 
est thing is the preliminary brain work—the home end of the 
proposition. There is capital enough in the country, and with 
safety assured, the prospect of a very moderate increase in re- 

»turn will move it. 


Of course, any means adopted must be economical, and sure 
to bring results. Waiting for luck to bring a stranger capable of 
seeing possibilities, and having the wherewithal to realize them, 
is a slow and uncertain game. But it is so unnecessary—why 
leave things as they are? 


The soundness of the most effective plan for developing 
harmonious business conditions is the certainty that it will help 
those who are in now, without costing them anything. 


Of course, every advance needs an organizer. 


FRANCIS W. LANE—Editor, The Traffic World. 


Vol. X, No. 10 
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HOW MANY 


Of Your Friends Read 


The Traftic World? 


WHY NOT FIND OUT? 









If You Are Not Too Busy and Could 
Use Some Extra Money It Will Pay 
You to Investigate Our Offer 


WRITE US TODAY 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
30 S. Market Street, Chicago 
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Save on L. C. L. Export Shipments | { 


By consolidating L. C. L. shipments for China, Japan, Philippines, Australia and 

New Zealand, and routing via Pacific Ports we save on rates and time—40 to ; t 
60 days quicker than New York route. Service regular and reliable. | 

wy SERVICE.— Write for our inexpensive plan of relieving consignees 

of ali details. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO. Monadnock Block, Chicago 








Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 





Huguenot Express Co. Schick’s Express & Transfer Co. : 


a eee DAVENPORT, IA. 
524 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines: bulk shipments from 121 Ripley St. General transfer and forwarding 
out of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage agents; reshipping; storage; warehouse. Carloads or less 


and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 
western and Pacific Coast points. 


Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Forty-third and Robey Sts. Belt line warehousing 
and reshipping without teams. Carloads received rail or 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L., at Chicago rates. Insur- 
ance rate, 29c. 


The Reading Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 
for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for 
the Anchor Line steamers. Special attention given to 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. 2 





consigned to our care will be delivered promptly. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
350-356 Seneca St. ‘“‘Unsurpassed facilities’’ for stor- 


ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 








Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and genera! storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 











If you want to keep your back issues of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, let us bindthem ~ ; 
for you. : M 

Per Year, tariff section included, 4 volumes, $5.00 * 
“ omitted, 2 “ 2.50 = 


We pay NO Transportation Charges. | 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


30 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 
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The National Industrial 
Object—The object of 
interchange 


iatters, 


Traffic League. 
this league is 
ideas concerning traffic 
with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 

road and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 

etter understanding by the public and 

e state and national governments of 

e needs of the traffic world; to secure 

“) proper legislation where deemed neces- 
and the modification of 
aws where considered harmful to 
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~ Cars free interchange of commerce; with the 
led to. iew to advance fair dealing and to 
romote, conserve and protect the com- 
nercial and transportation § interests 
cee Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
ers are traffic directors, managers, 


ommissioners or other officials in 
of traffic of industrial or com- 
ercial organizations and traffic officers 
1 f representative shipping concerns im 
e United States. 


large 


| them 


Officers. 
M. Belleville, President, 
i F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. G, Wilson, Vice-President. 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
D. Hurlbut, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M., Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 








506-510 COLORADO BLDG.,WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Washington Brought to Your Door 


That’s what our special service means to you. 


It means that we bring the vast official data on traffic 
matters to your desk. 


The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 
were in your own Office. 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your Command at any time you want prompt, 
accurate information upon traffic matters. 
Your wants are our only limitations. 

The cost of this service? Small. You pay only for the time 
actually spent by our men in your service. 


The Traffic Service Bureau tl 


30 $. MARKET STREET, CHICAGO SL. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 


tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mer., 

American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Sterling 

Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 

Association, 


In charge of tra..c of industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 

BE. PF. LM WFOWice. «...ccccsss ....President 

W. P. Benson ... Vice-President 

a” ee ad) aerederd Secretary-Treasurer 

. at eS” ee ee Traffic Manager 


MINNESOTA. 


Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis 


Northern 
tion. 


MISSOURI. 
Bugiates Men’s League. P. W. 
Comm'r, 614 Bank of. Commerce 
St. Louis 


Coyle, 
Bldg., 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Freiaht Bureau. I R 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.;: James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Frank T. Scanlan, Pres.; H. E. Mac- 
Niven, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. E. G. 


Warfield, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 
The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas 
W. Colby, Pres. 
The Traffic Club of Chicago. F. B. Mont- 
gomery, Pres.; Guy S. McCabe, Secy. 









The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. F. A 
Bedford, Pres.; C. W. Summerfield, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. A. Hilton, 
Pres.;: A. F. Versen, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J. T. 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
lL, L. Fellows, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
T. E. Byrnes, Pres.: Wm. C. Brown, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 


C. C. Spaulding, Pres.; W. C. Hull, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Louisville. 
L. J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 
Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Toledo. L. G. 
Macomber, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 


The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 
Pres.: A L. Bowker, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Newark. A. Preston 


Jump, Robert E 
The Traffic Club of Seattle. 
Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy 
The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
L. M. White, Pres.: W. R. Hurley, Secy. 


Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
J. F. Burgin, Pres.: Theo. H. Jacobs, 
Secy. 


The Railroad Club of Kansas City, 


Pres. ; McHugh, Secy. 


F. W. Parker, 


Mo. 


James L. Marens, Pres.; Claude Man- 
love, Secy. 

The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
Birmingham, Ala. L. Sevier, Pres.; 
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